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Progressive System of Infant @ Feeding 


You want your baby to progress—you want to see | Milk Food No.1 


the bonny looks and healthy colour that betoken | Sees 
sound health and good digestion ? Then you must | Milk Food No. 2 
| satisfy yourself that his food suits and agrees with him. 3 to 6 months 
| 
Results have shown that the ‘Allenburys’ Progressive Ss. . 
é System is ideally adapted to the needs of the growing | 6 months and 
child. {It provides a graduated series of foods which | - onwards 
/ | make due provision for each stage of development =~ 
f throughout infancy. 


COUPON ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
37 Lombard Street, London, EC. 3 





> H will be pleased to receive, free of charge, a copy of the ‘Allenburys 
: book ‘Infant Feeding and Management,’ and a }-lb sample of Food 


Her baby's age ts 


a ivehirtnsiniocinieeinemaineions eveanenessenentoneessseneses ves asessstecuneensneen 





HovVIS Bread, so 
mothers boast, 
makes the crispest 
breakfast toast. 


VV HICHEVER way you 

prefer it, HOVIS is 
equally valuable as a_ food. 
It is rich in natural phosphates 
which build brain and nerves. 
It nourishes without taxing 
unduly the digestive organs. 
And the flavour of HOVIS 


is supremely delicious. 


(Trade Mark) 


Your Baker Bakes it 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD. 
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The Hay Fever Season 


UST when sum: 
hay fever claims it victim Th 
Irritation prevent inv p ure 
Vapex” gives relief, whilst 
affords protection. Put a droy 
kerchief each morning so that 


the vapour during the day. 





All Chemis: 5, 2'- & 3 7 Instituti 1ONAl Size, 12/- 
Sole Makers: -THOMAS KERFOOT & C 
BARDSLEY VALE, LANCS re 
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President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


. . ’ 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, 

which deals with larger numbers of children than any o 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cot. Lorp Wa. Cacit, C.V.O. T.GLENTON Kara, Se 


Black Beetles scien. 

tifically exterminated 

by Bea h~ ary COCK. 
H PASTS 


Cleared the Sheffield Union W« muse after a 
} other preparations had taile p pests had s 
} overrun the place that the Government 2 my ector 
suggested the bui ings should be pu 1 down, 
The Inspector and Guardians surprised at mar 
vellous result, Post tree 1/4, 2/8, 4/6, with 


tateresting particulars. 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD 


CHIVERS 


' CARPET SOAP.<¢ 
CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW a ; 
One . ball and a damp cloth will clean 
a large Carpet. Sample 2d. Stamp. oy A 
F. CHIVERS & CO,, Ltd., 
Albany Works, Bath. 










































The New Patent 


IM SOUND DISCS 


ympletely overcome Dearnass and 
Haav Notses, no matter of bow Z 


tanding Are the same to the ears 
as glasses are to the eyes Invisible 
comfortable. Worn months withou 





HEAR 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 


removal Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 
168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W.t. 














DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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PLAYER'S MEDIUM NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
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) PLAYER’S 
| NAVY CUT 
| Tobacco & Cigarettes 
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“SILTEX” 
ELASTIC HOSIERY 


Seamless, Reversible, Soft & Cool 


Almost imperceptible under 
any Ordinary Silk Stocking. 


Made i In Flesh ¢ Colour. 12 6 each 


Self-Measurement Riis application. 


THE SURGICAL MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd.. i 
83/85 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. Gd... 


4 GLASGOW BELFAST DUBLIN 
89 West Regent Btreet 14 Howard Street 31 South Aone Btreet 


Sphere Oval-Octo positively 
CANNOT CAUSE LADDERS | 

















OV.1 18° Twill, extra strong ... 1/6 pair U met $s ¥  Cocnnonenns yrs ¥ 
OV.44 1}” Art. Silk, extra long stretch 1/6 ,, i = | BEETLES by “ee 
OV.13 18” Art. Silk, fancy frill SIe8 « @ | BLATT I Ss, 
OV.5 18° Art. Silk, extra strong ZIG x 5} A Guaranteed Scientific Remedy 
Your Draper can | SUPP ly y you with these =| which has stood test of 30 years. 
sal Barat ened ; Tins, 14, 26, 46 post free from 





For MENS WEAR ask for 
SPHERE BROADWAY SUSPENDERS 
Now so much favoured as the Suspender of Comfort 


GP.90 1/6 GP.100 in | - 
GP 122. Art. Silk, attractive check designs, 2/6 | For cleaning Silver, ElectroPlate &. 


SPHERE BRACES. Each Pair Guaranteed | G dd d’ 

BA.440 2/6 BA.353 a/it . O ar S 

BA S879 Art Silk Elastic, very superior brace 

BA.887 Sphere O-So-Comfy Brace, no metal to soil Plate Powder 
the shirt, very light in weight 3/6 Sold a 64 -2% & 4% 

Manufactured by FAIRE BRO# & Co. Lrd., LEICESTER 


Sole Makers: HOWARTHS, 
|. 473, Creuksmoor, Sheffield, or 


Innonues— shel Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores, 

















| J. Goddard & Sons, Stati Str 


WONDER- WORKER 








If you can’t sell it elsewhere, 
sell it through | Ligand roo Ot FoRS, NO 
™ ser > 
THRE BAZAAR || § ssc Se 
Link House, 54 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 = South Place Londos EC wi plete snstructions ipl 
M ret t i 








THE LITTLE ONES CAN BE SAVED— 


made whole and happy if you will send te 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 


Vincent Square, Westminster, 


your mite towards the expenses. 


President . ~— H. PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
Chairman . . J. GOMER BERRY, Esq. 

Treasurer .- ‘ . ROB ERT MOND, Esq 

Medical Director - ERIK PRITCHARD, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 


CLEMAK 


BLADES 


A First-Class Shave with a First-Class Blade. 
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| Leave Zo3yw / 
the Ribbons i in . 


enxn s, bows, 





a 4 
WASH RIBBONS 


Convenient, Save Labour and Time. 





Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. ribbons are made Plain or Brocade White 
The family and visitors, children and — a ee eS ee 
adults, all delight in| CHIVERS’ | wai «< BUY BRITISH RIBBONS. _— 
JELLIES—they are always in season. J. & J. CASH, Led. (Dept. D. 13), COVENTRY. 
Delicious, Wholesome, Refreshing Sena f h's 
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ECONONMTICAL FURNISHING 
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LEATHERCLOTH 


\ JHERE economy in_ furnishing 
‘ must be practised there need be 
no sacrifice in appearance. “ Rexine”’ 
Leathercloth is a most inexpensive 
upholstering material: looks exactly 
like leather : will wear remarkably well 
and will never collect dust or show 
stains. It makes housework easier 


fone a “house pea and always looks bright and clean 
how you f 
REXINE LIMITED  : HYDE: . MANCHESTER 
Li ND« NV ; Rexine House, 42 A vate Street, es 


5 , : @1 
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“ HERCULES ” 


just as good.” 


by name 


As good as the 
* HERCULES” OVERALLS 





OF ALL GOOD DRAPERS 


6¢ 


and refuses to be put off with “ 


A Pleasure to 


Handle” 





HE sense of satisfaction comes 
to _ the full in handling 
“HERCULES ” Sheets—soft, 


luxurious, of unblemished whiteness. [hey are, as suggested by the very 
name, unrivalled for strength, beauty and classical perfection, and are 
moderately priced. The woman who ts a judge of value asks for 


Something 











F very 


OUR GUARANTEE 








“HERCULES ” article carries — 
| Manufacturers the manufacturers’ guarantee to replace it 
1% free of charge if it fails to g Sé fac 
| JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS 17> | 1°! ste #8 folk t gv saat 
| 50, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER 
Wholesate and Shipping only supplied 
| OOD BELG eee iii as tte EONS BOP 













For Sponging 
Clothes and Carpets 


For Washing 
Hair-brushes 














HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade ce 
ired brow lark- brow 
litht-brown of black It is 
permanent ane washebl 
has mo grease snd dens aun 
burn the hair It is t 

by over a million people 


Me dical cert fi ate accompanies 
nist Sto and Hairdressers. 2/6 or dire 
HINDES, Lta., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


















“ Social and Bu 
LABORATORIES Dept. M.16 
LONDON, N.16. |! 


, Kh 
SUN BRONZE 
29 Newington Green, 
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b HE F R: AGR. ANT MINU TE 


FOR EVERY DAY 
WILHELMINA STITCH 
opies can be had from all Booksellers and News 


) 
or post tree 1/2 2 trom the Publisher 


“3 CASSELL’S, LONDON, E.C.45STSe 


3rd eres 


agents, | /-, 
oo: e- 
a 





cad Cilains 


COMPLETE wigon Barta: } I 
Art Milk Paw 


1926 NEW “TRIUMPH PARCEL 226 
Kieh Old Lace 

r amd 3 Pa n 

Keru. Our t Mak I “ 


© Direct f I artiage 3 22 6 
S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


4 Pairs Curta 








LOVELY COMPLEXIONS 


THROUGH LOVELY PUDDINGS ! 


BROWNS BARLEY KERNELS 
ONE BOX &°MAKES IO PUDDINGS. 
ae EE 


& G. BROWN, DERBY. 









































' —_ A LRRATIVY REM = 

| 

| 100 Ant 
“Free Gilt ofa £1000 § Seaside Fone 
| | y 
| ( ) 
| | 

| mek 

| & To be built on Your own 
{ # Freehold Site at KiINMEL Bay 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN 
| A £1,000 SEASIDE HOME 
FREE OF ALL COST 


T 





OUR FREE OFFER FULLY EXPT AINED. 







































GARROULD'S 


THE WELL-KNOWN 
HOUSE for 
UNIFORMS. 


WAITRESSES, 4.) 
PARLOUR-MAIDS, 
HOUSE-MAIDS, etc. 


CAPS, APRONS, DRESSES, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, ETc. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
llustrated Catalogue of Maid,’ 
Iniforms, Post free. 


“@Gi The “ Dorinda” 
(Designed by Garrould 


Maids Afternoon Service Frock, 
with Collar and Cuffs of Fine 
wn (1/6jd. extra). 


In Alpaca, 33 9 
In Gabard'ne, 52/6 
In all-wool Serge, 52'6 


yy 





Sizes :—Smalland Medium. 
Colours :—Navy, Tan, 
Purple, Grey and Black. 


Outsizes extra, 


Patterns Post Free or 
Garment sent on Approval. 


E. R. GARROULD, 
150-162, Edgware Road, 
Garrould, Padd, London.” London, W. 2. 
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IMPERIAL HOTELS 
Square LONDON 
g,, Rooms fitted 


H 
; 
; Square 
' | 8 HOTELS 2,500 ROOMS | 7! 
Bed, Bath, & Breakfast, from 9 


H. & C, Water, 
SSS SSS SSE BSREAS Hoke eee 














LOST, STOLEN OR 


STRA 
Thousands of pounds worth of houwseiold and Sere 
linen through not being nm arkec i with the relia 


OND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 

















LENDS WINGS TO 
TIRED, TENDER FEET 











Corns, Callouses, Sore, Tired, Tender, 
Swollen, Aching Feet, and any other foot 
misery. To get rid of these tortures and stay rid 
of them try the healing, refreshing, medicated 
and oxygenated foot bath produced by adding 
Reudel Bath Saltrates to plain water, pronounced 
by well-known doctors to be by far the best foot 
treatment ever perfected byscience. Satisfactory 
results are guaranteed in every case or money 
will be returned immediately and without question 
or formality. Since this remarkably efficient 
product was first placed on the market, many 
years ago, every packet has had the signed 
guarantee enclosed. Could anything be fairer or 
more convincing evidence of its remedial 
? All chemists have this in packets of 
convenient sizes and at low prices. 


THE ORIGINAL-THE YELLOW PACKET 


REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


otter 


ettects 














br IT NEVER PADES. 1 
Ra) mtemeeretsoe.. || MORE THAN A BATH SALT 
enoltids,. 
A\ WOOD SROS. WHY BE TOO FAT? 
x REGAIN YOUR HEALTH 
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“\ WEAR. 


(As suttired fo Royady amd Socety.) 


LN ; , TAILORED TO gag ape 
wa? OJ The Be 4 at the lowest Pi t bu 
Mater varments that are better made, or more pelt 
| t! t trom Wood LBros.; they are wor 
| erful value, sty! ip to date, and show a unet 
| saving 1 Hjusting MAITURNUS Lt 1 
: Regd.) is used by Woo Hros. for all thew Ku ry) - oH 
~ i eu t ry ¢ way {ma al Aner ‘ 4} ear 
* Write tor t ce M yon res 
kirts from A@AB; Coat I : from BRO: stumes 
fr 63-.A whe t Set nA4al; ‘heme y 
‘, Belts, 12/6; | one 7 35; > y 
rsets from ° 00 en “also suppl « 
\ for Baby frow Birth al Cata uc aged ev mos § ee 
The Full satisfaction or money refunded. 
“Nevin, WOOD BROS., Ltd. Maternity Wear Specialists) 
trom 7 wm, . — rer fl s Street, Manchester. 


he Originad / nventors of Maternity Wear.) 


@ 

























AND BEAUTY ( <= 
and reduce your weight quickly 
by cominencing the never-falling 
Autipon Treatment NOW. It has 
4years reputation, andistheonly 
safe, sure aud pleasant remedy 
for over-stoutness. No change of 
diet, but a reduction of $ oz. to 31b, 
in a single day and night. 

Your Cvemist Sells It, 
Sold in powder and liquid, by 
Boots (60@ branches), and all 
Chemiss & Stores the world over, 
Price 3/- and 5/-, or powder form 
in Dlain wrapper direct frum the 
ANTIPON CO. (Desk i }, 
62 St. Thomas's St., 8.E.4 
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SAVE TIME ) 


T takes an hour or more to chop 1}-Ib, of 
raw suet as fine asa |-lb. packet of “Atora 
Beef Suet. And the lb. of “Atora” will go 
as far as | 4- lb. of raw suet, because all the 

waste and moisture are removed from it. 


“ATORA” But the real advantage of “Atora’” is not in 
contains no the trouble saved: it is in the delicious, whole- 
preservative. some, digestible dishes that are made with it. 


ATORA 
Hugon’s BEEF SUET 


In small packets, and 4-oz., 8-oz., & 16-0z. cartons. 
Our 100 tested Recipes sent free 
if you mention this magazine. 
HUGON & CO., LTD., Originators of Refined Beef Suet, MANCHESTER 


TO RESIDENTS ng Pye Hugon's Veef rT heef 
Dripping, and Pure Lard is packed in 1-ib. and 2 
decorated tin rexport if any diff culty in obtaining, please 
send name and naire of your Storekeeper 


















FOR HEALTH AND 
ay FIGURE 


The “Sniffing \ 
Season”’ is with us. 
If you’re in the fashion, give your 
nose something to sniff at. ‘‘Dr. Mac’’ 
will stop that irritating ‘‘Sniff! Sniff t 
Sniff! and save you from being a nuis- 
ance to yourself and others. 

















\ 
Save you from many a ’ \ y | 
serious illness, too. \ \ The Comfort Corse 















| 
| 
| 
: Made in soft, « ar 
The soothing, germ-kill- } | finest quality, without st 
ing powers of Dr. Mac- | eS oan tab 2 
kenzie’s Smelling Bottle , bove and below for per 
must be experienced to . Bosses sede Marny # 
be appreciated. ack is closed. A 
| ulderstraps regula 
Get Get one to-day, und the usual susy 
‘ As the s 
tit can easily 
‘ to # 
it 35 inch, Is. Od. ex 





The Seale Race Model 2 
Boneless Corset, 711 


YOUR ne. 


SS - 
_ ST aE wh returned if not 
ee _returned_ if not_ so 1. 99 
THE HEALTH CORSET CO. (Dep 
PRICE 2/- ” MecReading. Eagiand. _— 26-30, Holborn Viaduct, London. E.C.1. 
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and much cheaper than silk. For Ladies’ Over-blouses, 
Dresses, Pyjamas, ete “LUVISCA” is unequalled. 


\ 


possesses all the lustre of real silk, but is more durable % 


1 Leadin g Drapers St *LUVISCA’ 

1 latest shades and colourin it 
eusaoy | si". 3/6 

Also“ LUVISCA "? Blouses and Pyjamas 











The Bridge. 


tine at Our Do 
photographs 


W. L. Georct 


MicHaAEL KENT. 
Wilmot Lunt 


Frank Confessio 
Woman 


FELICITY L EA 
Serial Story. 


Mills 


Women. B 


nine 


graphs 


Changing Han 
Anice Lowtner. 





Mortimer Barren. 
by W. Hatherell 


From West to East. 


Difficult Daughters. 


Absalom Sunday. 


Hobbies for Middle - 


| John Campbell . 


SanpstROM, = _I//ustrated 


Our Unhappy Spinsters. 


JU NE, 


Marcu, Illustrated by J. Dewar 


Stoan. Illustrated from photo 


Life in the Tower of London. 
A Quaint Glimpse 


J. HvupLesron 


THE PROPER PLACE. 


Eighteenth Century. 


Story. By O. Dover 
trated by John Cameron . 








ne jister 
All MSS. sut 


tte t ; I 
“The Editor, "HE QUIVER, I 
r Mos Issi 


ly-to-wear in newest styles 


PAGE - PAGE : 
Storv by H. PRACTICAL HOME. 
Illustrated MAKING: 
. 747 Pots and Pans. By M. G. 
Pales- HAnp. Illustrated from 
or. By Fora photographs 820 v 
from " . 
aa The Salad Season. By Vv 
By Mr Acres M. Miati. I/lustrated v 
; ; 61 from photographs . 824 Y 
ar Things That Matter. The v 
Illustrated by Right Use of Sunday. By Rev. st 
765 ARTHUR PRINGLE 826 a 
The Miss Winchell Goes Home. + 
n of a Modern a Story by Jean Roy, J/lustrated ~ 
4 by Elizabeth Earnshaw 829 + 
VES 5 HOME. : 3 
Between Ourselves. In Search 3 
By JerMyYN ; : 
of the Sun. By the Eprror 835 $ 
; ; Fifty Years of Mothering. The : 
Aged Jubilee of the Mothers’ Union. $ 
y Mrs, Sam By Annerre M. Apams. II/lus- 4 
ee trated from photographs 838 @ 
ae Problem Pages. Work after 
Illustrated by Forty—Advertising Happiness 
801 —Needlework for Nerves. By 
BARBARA DaAnt 842 
from the [he New Army of Helpers. 
By F. . a 
804 Conducted by Heten Greic 
SOUTER 845 
Serial . ; 
as. Illus- Ona Summer Morning. Poem 
S08 by Grace Nott Crowes 848 
— GPo— ——\ 
Gener | t Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Edit min é mpanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Address, 
1 l Tr jon, E.C.4." The E litor can accept no responsibility 
ied n “ , n Price, post free, 14s. per annum, 


1926 








The QUIVER Contents | 
























The Editor’s Announcement Page 


“GOOD WOMEN—AND BAD MEN” 


There are a number of special features in the July number of 
our magazine: 
Mrs. W. L. GeorcGe is writing, under the title of “ Good Women 


and Bad Men.” on the reasons why good women seem drawn to men 


of weak and bad character, and their desire to “ marry and reform” 


Mr. A. Batn Irvine. in a special article “Some Scottish Songs 
and their Story.” gives the little-known history of some well-known 


songs. 


ANNIE S. SWAN contributes a fine story, “ Perena”” and J. J. Beu. 
an unusual one. “ The Wonderful Windfall.” 


* Left-Behind Mothers” is an article every { 
mother of grown children ought to read. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Diamond Jubilee Year, 1926. 








Will vou please send 


A GIFT 


to help the Homes in this 
their Diamond Jubilee Year? 

10/- will feed a child for 10 days. 
linit 


Over 100,000 children have been 


13,278 dealt with last year. 





5 come in daily. 

A member of the World's Bi 

Family 556 children, of u m | } “ Inasmuch as ve have done ut unto one oft 
are he ipl ss babtes and toddlers under § of these, ye have done iat unto Me.” 


f? 


Cheques and Orders payable ‘‘Dr, Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, may bé€ 
addressed Dr. Birnardo’s Homes, 178, Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway London, E.l 
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“SOL” PERAMS. 


BEST LONDON STYLES. 


ased in A.D. 883 by Queen Vi tori 
— pee nied ia 4 Prize Medals. 





“LE BERCEAU.” * (Patented.) 
Convex sides, All latest improvements. 


PATENT Insist upon 
secing the 


- SOLNOJAR ) Sali 


TRADE MARK 
OF ALL PERAMBULATOR DEALERS. 


A Good Selection shown by THE ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES; WHITELEY’S; SELFRIDGES; 
JOHN BARKER’S; MAPLE’S, &c. 


Wholesale Manufacturers: 


SIMMONS & CO., LONDON, S.E.1 



























Jor a Beautiful, 
dignified hom 


In Showrooms occupying 500,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, Jelks have £100,000 worth 
of High-Grade Second-hand Furniture— 
complete suites cnd thousands of artistic 
single pieces. At remarkably low cost you 
can select sound, tested furniture for a 
beautiful and dignified home. Call and 
examine some of the attractive bargains. 
You will not be importuned to purchase. 
Cash or Easy Terms. 
BARGAIN LIST SENT ON REQUEST 


Wd ELK & SONS 


Suen eo vena 
263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD. Al 
thone: North 2598 & 2599 








Bus, tram or 
tube to the 
loor, Busi 
ness Hours 
7.30 p.m 
Thursdays 
close at 1. 
Saturdays 
open till 9 
p.m. 














“CHURCH TRAVELLERS’ CLUB 


zi7man, Lord Saye and Sele 


£5 5 0 A WEEK IN BRUGES, 

3 or BELGIAN COAST. 

? £10 10 Q 17 days’ Tour to BRUN- 

3 NEN. Rail and Hotels. 
: (Lake of Lucerne.) 

: : £13 7 6 17 days LOCARNO or 

: LUGANO for ITALIAN 

LAKES. Rail and Hotels. 

425 10 Q ROME, FLORENCE and 

: VENICE. Railand Hotels. 

NEW SUMMER HANDBOOK with great variety of 

3 SWISS and BELGIAN TOURS, post free from Secretary, 
3D0 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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You can make Prime Beer at home 
from a Qd. bottle of 


MASON’S 
Extract of Herbs 








and it only costs 
Gd. per gallon. 


COOD! IT’S MASON’S. 


Newsatt & Mason Lrv., 
NotTINGcHAM. 

















Green's 
Sponge Mixt 


= i BEST —NOTHING BETTER eaeeeee= 
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for making 


Spon 
ure| 
























If you say “Hartley’s, please!” 
and get something else~ 
Ask why 


Modern science and vast resources 
have enabled us to reduce the 
cost of making jam (under home- 
made conditions tothe minimum. 







We get only a reasonable pro- 
fit, and so does your grocer. 


If you ask for Hartley’s andare 
offered a substitute — ask why. 


Hartley’s Jams, which contain 
no glucose—no colouring 
matter—no preservatives 
—no pulp, and which are made 


Jam will evaporate 
during storage. 


To lessen the risk of 
our Jams reaching 


you short weight only from the finest Fresh Fruit 
through evaporation and Pure White Sugar, are sold 
we fill into the jars to you at the lowest possible 


every year hundreds ; aes z. — 
72 . rice consistent with quality 
of thousands of lbs. P q te 


of > ~« , ce =tre 
more Jam than we therefore, say Hartley Sy 
actually charge for. please!” and in the interest 
of your family and yourself 
— insist on getting it. 


PURITY & FULL VALUE 
S 


Raspberry’ Strawberry’ Black-currant Jams & Marmalade 
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June 


At no time is the country- 
side more beautiful than in 
the month when Spring and 
Summer 


meet, The trees 
are now out in bloom. the 
hedges are decked with 


flowers, the grass is really 
green and the air delightful. 

Get out into the open. 
Sunshine is the cure for 
many of the ills of life: the 
open countryside will bring 
balm to the mind, solace to 
the weary soul. 

Do we know the country? 
Don't be content to rush 
through it on a car: take a 
stick, a haversack, and a few 
sandwiches, and explore the 
country on foot. In no other 
way can you get to the full 
the delights of ; 


Veture in 
June. 
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OUGLAS McDOUGAL was asti 





fore the sun that morning, fo 
inherited from line of 
seeping forefathers the mekeeping 
tinct. He had felt of late that all wa 
1] with his moorgame, and that, w 
ever the element of unrest, it occurred 
resunrise. Maybe af yn from the 
liffs, but he suspected man 
fere and the r jitt ) ( e teat 
e and there the imp t ima 
} the peat wr, « ) 1 the wi 
the birds al { ' 
sted McDouea t ed 1 it 
lusions. But at the | fo da 
lousness lurked an a tou 
on that that \ ten 


to do with 
At all eve ts, McD took the 
grown hill 
the sun was up, and the « t had ha 
egun to brig 
the outline of a man | 
evond the fringe of pines at the heig 
and. McDougal crept up, fo 


stone wall. 


His hand was upon the he 


— TAE BRIDGE 
no 


mer 


} i 
this big black retriever Te stole tl 
sheep-hole; then, ‘ 
stopped, he crouched low in the heath 
) as to keep the upposed p hey ) 


esky. The man w kneel r dow 
that he was up to somet 
loubted, Pres 
ag over his hip, thrust: met] 


ind at this McDougal also ro 


: ‘ ind 
juickly to approach lle might a 
lave tried to stalk ai ro k rain 
ottager’s garden, for ) mer W he 
legs than the ma t t 
th the qui kne or 3 
Stop!’ houte Melb 


ulter him. ‘Stop, 






Batlen 


IcDougal did shoot, but he 
bring himself to aim. In a se 
poacher was out of sight, and Mi 
She 


could not 
mynd the 
Dougal 
knew her 


ness, and was staunch and brave. In 


heels 
lashed 
missed 
did so, she 


inute she was at the fugitive’s 
furiously. He 


his gun, but, of 


arking and snapping 
out with 


rer, He 


course, 


sank 


r fan into ilf, and he realized 
that wit el it B heels he stood no 
ince of gett awa With the feverish 
lread of bein 1ught red-handed, he 
ned al t, flung up h gun, and shot 
the dog dead! 
Having done this thing, he fled on, know 
ie now that 1 man behind him would 
open fire at the first hance He ran and 
doubled and dodged, threw himself flat in 
w heather and crept, t in those arts, 
with the half-light behind him, he was an 
expert 


McDoueal heard the shot, and thought 
well He 


and there 


f his doe, wl 1 he loved 
headed for 


his fee s. ne 


the wleht of 
found her \ 


that she was 


an B 9 
moment he 


dead; 


ye LOW ‘ 


, } 
paused to make ire 


then he skimmed the purple gloom 1 


dropping to one knee, his gun ready TO 


ollow would be usele In that unearthly 
with 
Dougal 


the skv 


ow, a whole herd of deer might 
fitts ye seen Me 
figvure on 
Nathaniel Sim 


pass 


pson; vet, 


as now he paused to hink, he could not 
rine limseif to elieve it \ keeper of 
ume would surely respect the march; he 
would not, a e all el hoot a neigh 
ir do 
Yet 1 ( ( ed there, tense and 


dv, other thought ime to McDougal’ 


nind The entlemen had ow left the 
moo and | t ind Nathan task for 
e remainder of the season was merely to 











“Wait for the light, Donald ‘’ Tle 


still running eagerly ahead of her 
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barrei of a appeared 
pane, and Nathan’s shi 
t the cadences of fear 
away, McDougal cor 
time to . 

‘A’ richt, Nat in, 
awa’, but this is not 
this unhappy business 
was who snared my ; 
dog, and 1’J] break ye 

Thereafter McDouga 
pulsiveness, mad 
with Crafted out a lett 
describing just what 
what had evidently 
weeks pa t H employ 
the breakfast coffe: 

“Now,” he commente 
much of that is true?” 
replied that she did 1 
be otherwise than true 

“TI don’t wonder t 


Nathaniel] Simp-on 


He shot my d 


a good retriever, 











ployer “Thev’re very 


Personally, 1 wouldn't 
property of mine tor a 


that’s his emplover’s afl 


you don’t know the bitter 


often exists between thi 


this affair may have 
nonths, by \ 
ours.” 

The lad pre ii 
eventually erved 
tick p 10 \ 
McDo il is t 
Nature entleme j 
kind he Id at lea 
tf hi naster.” 

Ba ! exclain 
ployer, instant 

Wh 1} 
o qi tie ol that 
re en and how 
table in a huff 

He then wrote a le 
agreed that Nat ‘ 


t+ 














| | 
p | ue : 

Fi. Varmint!” muttered Nathan ITs 

I ha ; \ ' 

. = Ino nad ! I ( \ ‘ I 
rise, tmy a 
: eance yroetfu own vit 1 

sent eng 

| ‘ ‘ + ' 1 ‘ 4 ) 
don \ is 
.? idded to t \ 
. \t davb ik t ha n the white 
r dl “ 
mansion | e in the len bottom 
at McDougal’s lodge, ostensibly to 
| 
; ) ' tation yut. . 
a°,° ‘ } £. 59 ' ] 1 
’ 1\¢ e 0 ‘ { WACKEA 1 i 
that d1t1On, a I ; 
‘ yer. a black La 10 etrievel 
now s I ’ 
y iressed to McDougal’s employe 
\t yhout the n time 1 motor-van 
in it é 
1 n ; 2 1 the Water-Wa ( | 
wit PI ; : ; 
, 1 Nath; I ted a 1, rocky don 
} + v1 1 
the OOK ym ] ‘ | it 
_ an oe | f 
; nd watched 1 Sse ] 
feet ’ 
, IeD id ! , ne must \ 
d ‘ mewher No doubt he would 
6 
| it daybreak to b t 
S é } ibout ‘ the morning 
; | ign, 
v v McD 1 sw long the road 
whe 1 ed meth ould ind 
t methin W , na \ ided Dp le 
S, 4 I 
, 
m ¢ a ibpit it ‘ I ar \ 
1-T) 1] limb OV t re VW ri] nea the 
_— ’ ] 
ve! i a ppe - em 
ee x Nat ‘ \\ ) \ 
know Ie t € dist 
+ + f ‘ ‘ ] 
t it fe t ‘ ‘ 
\ wat | twoent inute 
Pe t emed. McD l tumb'ed t 
f t ‘ ) 1 t! t 
i ‘ t ‘ 1 
me t ) nne! 
Nathan w o.4 t t p 
I 
} | 
¢ } Té 
ed ¢ ‘ | ‘ 
] the ren ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ 





7HE BRIDGE 


remarked: “Mc- 
Nathan. I 
He might shoot ye, 
He’s ower 





ronies, when one of them 


Dougal 


linna 


hasna hot yer dog, 
believe t )’ hi au, 
would 


rut he 





oft-hearted. If mind weel they wanted him 
tae shoot the minister's dog a year or twa 


back, but he wouldna’ do it. Said he had 
ever shot a dog in a’ his life, and didna 
intend — to. McDougal’s no the 


tated the spe iker, 


man,” 
table 
5 no the 
their 


lamming the little 
with his brawny fist. “I tell ye he’ 
man tae get even wi onyl 
“wie 





ody throug 


oO?” 
Nathan 
paint a pretty picture o’ 


disgust. “Ye 
onyway,” he 


grunted in deep 
him, 
na shot my dog, then 


replied the 
alang and see. 
ainst him, Nz He's 
nae richt tae touch yer dog. It’s a common 


ithan. 


s alane fot 
“Mebbe 
Nathan; 


hammering 


Ye'd dae weel tae leave thin 


erunted the game-dealer. 
i’s naething 


proven against ye, 





it, at a’ events, he can gie yea 


But Nathan, bolstered 


ip with false cour 


eC, nnoun 1 that he was not scared of 
mn hulking mbast ; and it occurred to 
mia ( poke that McDougal was in 
the village that ve evening, buying his 
tores, after which it was his custom to 
visit friends, returning late Whether o1 


not Nathan wa ifraid of McDougal, he 
to visit McDougal’s 


ouse t demand tne dog, it micnt be as 


well to do it whe McDougal was out, and 
he would have only Mrs. McDougal to con 
tend with With this in mind, Nathan took 
epart e oft friend a tew minutes 
iter, and went out into the lashing fury of 
Vin and wind 
It was a dirty night f ynvone abroad 
nn the hill-road Water everywhere, dark 
pitch | \" 1 which dazed and 


tour 


1 


within the hour 





























iid tell her. So, as he fought through 
e stoim, Nathan thoueht, ana there came 


to him suddenlv the knowledge that he had 





i unforgivable thing He 
1 to go on, but it s } 

yere on his shoulders bidding 
m turn; and so at lengt turned— 


k towards the bridge 

sje 
When their unwelcome visitor was gone, 
Mrs. McDougal burst into tears, and 
vain her small bov tried to soothe her. 
Never heed, mither,” said h gaily; “he’s 
nly a wee bit evil body, and when faither 
mes hame—he’ll learn him! 
Mrs. McDougal 


mopped up her tears 
I'm scared for ver faither, Donald, aid 
I'm kind o’ feared some thing might 


1! 


ippen tae him the nicnt 

The b \ regarde 1 ner t iehtfully as 
1un set yer mind a rest, mither, he 
lvis with a little manly laugh iil 
cer faither « x t himse] 

| ken, laddie, We . on: mit von 
1m la ¢ een al | y He wi 

s, Donald nd nae telling 

t he might t tar efter me hitt 


) 
bs) e and to t t lant m 
y-piace oO tt, : 1 7 to 
} | the mat , 
\\ e the ed 
ng t ! er faithe 
1 Ye 1) t ( 
rd \ t 
‘ ) t 
< nt , \ 
Wo n rit 
os. a 
B | or ‘ the 
1) | 
. | t hit . 1] : 
t | \re : 
1) 
| ov | ahs 
thre 
lt nk e'd t t 
. t ‘ eC 
( ‘ t 1 nen 
1 he thre Ve ' 
» tl went t 1 t t 
f it =sotthat ecl ! t ‘ 
t 
ned 
( \\ ] \ e | . the 
é t! , of elf 
appointed task of | t Come 
» Mit ! $7 . fire 
Mir n muck | te 4 





slippery! 


Take care ve dinna fa’, 
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mither, 


and injure a limb.’ 


So thev 


wav enliven 
and through thi 


man on the opposite hill saw 


twinkling 


one carry 


spate ? 


away.” 


= Yes, laddie,”’ she 


wait!” 
\ ICeS 
wind. 
was still 
“Dinna 


mither.” 


ing the light 
ahead of it; 
his own shadow down 

‘a My, loo 


wee Donald. 


cross, 


went 


and made out two 


k at the 


down the steep 
1 by the bov’s cheerful chatter 
driving sheets of rain the 
| 


1¢ 


db 


the lantern 
ficures—the 


, the oti 
boy, running 





ler moving 


ves, the 


ilong in 
towards the bridge! 
!’ cried 
such a 


burn, mither 


“Did ve ever see 


It’s enought tae sweep the auld brig 


called after him. “But 


They had to shout to make thei 
heard 


“Wait for the 


shrieking of the 
light, Donald!” He 


above the 


unning eagerly ahead of her. 


Donald! Wait for yer 


“O, mither ! ” 


The 
across the 


stantly by 


piercing, 





iry of the storm, followed in 


man, 


running down, heard both sounds, and they 


st ibbed down to the 


depths of his soul with 





force he would never forget His hands 
went a moment to his eves, and when next 
natant ie looked Ip, the light tne light 
was gone! Ther ain he heard woman's 
terrified ery Donald, Donald! Oh, my 
God! 

Nathan n ol He { | nad e and fel) 
wal lawl wit esperate fi ers at th 
peat ha He tried t out, but his lips 
Were eak 1 1a tmare In 
be eroping on t ) immeasurable space 
but he ear the iv ot 1 inn be 
low ma \\ 1 t ( Wa op hi 
frenzied w He ore ed the ) ge at 
leneth, but— Heaven help him, there was no 
ol n it ar in t tumb ICTOSS, 

d then } i\ \ ( n the waters at h 
very feet \ ometaing whit ving to 
the woodwork n ind! 

He threw hin f down and clutched 
lutched n ¢ e clutcne it prey his 
fine 11 me lessly oO the softt 
flesh of the we l arm Hold on, Mis 
tre McDo 1! ‘ yuited to het I've 

t ve the 1) ist ¢ e! 

She wa i I n to t n beam of 
the | Lou e f ) wn irge tore at 
her clot We ~p 1 Ove and 
ound he Phe the arm held her son 
“Get Donald! Th \\ | ime to 
Nathan e tho ‘ Vy some 
































Youthful Palestine at home—in an East End Council School ! 


rKOM WEST TO EAST 


Palestine at our Door 
by 
Flora Sandstrom 


HUD! thudthud! hud! thud- life. The thud! thud-thud! became a set 
thud! went thr vind f the Under ting for the two words which seemed to 
TOU and | myself 





nd railway, 1 Was fast bea fill my mind utterly, found 
| ng me from. the itthe art hop and aving “Com-mercial Road! Com mercial 
ms of South kK ngton I was Road with wearving persistence. Jt 
ated in a corner, busied with my thoughts, Commercial Road I knew little; hitherto 
, ™ Our t ey phere of activity it had been a mere name on a bus. Now 
| lat Was opening out before me Phe City t loomed large enough t engage my 
} taken cove ‘ \ ( .ling thouvhts while the train travelled) from 
— Wa ine the per South Kensington to Aldgate Fast Some 
_— laily, mad at tad by mne tor then where mM or nese ( ommercia! Road was a 
| * fre incident in the da OUT hb. heel, and in that hool I was to gain 
Was an event | t beoinnines of all my first) experience as a teacher. Fresh 
eo 1 wi rom e, and to from college and full of ideals the thought 
= ht others in its train, eager and ap 


broug 
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Where Palestine has invaded London 








\ street trading scene in the East End 


From Kensington to Palestine 




















ranger. Nothing could take from 
their birthright of song and sorrow 
the grey skies of London n the mut 
f its slun s, In their blood was the 
of zither and timbrel, and by the wat 
Babylon their father Nad marc 
eautiful. 

[turned from them and my gaz 
pon the streets beyond— streets ladet 


trattic and dull with pe 
my\ right, the 
children of the 


ple 
toiling West; on my Ie 
Kast; and a gulf d 
the two. 


The Mystery of the Ages 
Amazed, | 


took up m duties; b 


I had started dismay seized me Before me 
lay the open register Could | ever, I 
wondered, learn to pronounce su ames! 


> 
CVOn 


them 
Not 


KRING 


e tell 
1 with 
d, on 
It, the 


ividded 


Russian and Polish and Greek; what a 
lash of temperament in one oom In 
each vivid little face | seemed to trace it 
heritage here the nery nature Of the 
Greek fallen from his high estate the 

the dreamy Russian ind everywhere that 
eternal mystery the Jew To bring t 
out of so great divisior scemed m task 


1 quailed bef ( 


It 


aut 


the Sadies 


and 


¥e 


\ 
Dis I 


{ 

I he 
-peal 
and 


biotted exercise 


hand 
more 

Fo 
CTrOW 
simp 
adhe 
relig 


Fa 


course, 


Sav 
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Was not long be fore I 
the 





began to single 
> 1 + : 
ReLecca Trom tive Rac hels, and 


from the Sarah Chen, slowly 


with difficulty, | learned to know the m 
itt] For t J \ 1 mvste Fven 
Nest mite \11 lift lone-lashed eves 


urs, and vo raze—batiled, Of the 
sealed 
lies 


communes only 


His mind jis a 
dow of his wanderings 
upon Him, and brothe1 
brother 
t this 


noney-gettine 


much one learns In spite of 
and his money-keeping, 
a simple, childlike, poetic creature. 
little ones, and it is of them I 
sudden 
felicity of expression, lo 


book : 


would 
kK, amaze by then sweetness 
read in a 
“He gave me a full 
of sweet fruit,” is to recall 


once 


3yv the waters of Babvlon.’ 
r the first few months I taught in 
ing wonder--wonder at the faith and 
licitv of these people, at the wonderful 
rence to the ancient ceremonies of their 
ion 


sts and feasts are rigidly kept, of 


and the child who is not vet twelve 


with great pride: “TI am to fast a half 





In a Synagogue, East London 
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and 


next 
mat? 





to 





a little play 
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forbidden articles of attire in school ! 


mstantiy making their appearance, 
take a delight in dressing 
among the girls, clothes 


r¢ egated to the back- 
an absorbing topic of 


> 





d to be 
rie girls 
announces 
he family. 

will 

she 

race, 

ity of 

who, in 

1 : ive fenced 

themselves about with extreme caution and 
epticism 


Home Life 
A frequent cause of absence from school 


Jewish worshippers leaving the Great 
Synagogue, \ldvate 
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The Wedding 
\ wed 


cvVe 
1 

{) 

The Patriarch 

Yo 
Durit ¢ ' . : t ¢ t l oft 

liv 
{ ~™ 
ly 4 { 4 
t Gs 


The Sabbath 


() | 








“IT ~ >" 
“"THE SECRET OF THE RAFT” 


Boys and girls love mysteries: they will thoroughly enjoy the story 


of the sea, ‘The Secret of the Raft.’ in the JUNE 


LITTLE FOLKS 








Pt Wks GEORGE 





\ 
: | 
W — < < ‘ ii was t ‘ 
r \ ( ( enine dail ind 1 ( 
5 ( ) S \n to blame 
I ( n 
ms ‘+ Who is to Blame ? 
| v ! In 3 0 n 
| ain! aes the \ 
: ers { Lo e oN et 
] I 1 ¢ 1} uithou 
t 1 t Son ire a ’ 1 « 
een tl y thre haiudl \\ 
hers « t 
nt mh l inst l Vi in 
‘ er wu et ‘ ( ( 


Fifty Years Ago women was what thes 


eC; : ot! file 1 are ca at LM all 1c! 


( ] ( » CON I 
‘ n LO] 
() threq h etl 
thie ‘ 
‘ ( ( ‘ I t SKS 
l \4 h 
el ed in ue \ 
( pel 
‘ d te ike } 
‘ ‘ * ! 
I I e iM ( 
\ I 1 
, 
a 
P ] 
t t Val } 
{ j } 
) ‘ cle ‘ p 


Difficult Deaghters 


aditions, and the 







lauchters tought 


tha ( won 
Freedom. to 

ve to oO un, ana 
i have at iIne¢ 


ky fl 

{ ( lq) 
, prepared 

} 
cs ( taken 
} 

retry esponsible 

t here is jittie 


the 
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r | » ! 
en in¢ 
5 al 
i [3 ha e] 
‘ “ inat 
t I I ( () ‘ 
I tT T | T n Y 
( i ‘J | ' 
ler | , 
n 
> | 
I I | 
, 
T i’ { 
Ir 
i 
it I ‘ p . 
ri on 
te fre nt i 
e1 
it is hi ‘ \ 
e up | ) I \\ I 
to l ‘ 
e want t 


Friendship Lacking 
Friendship perl 


Determined to be Independent 





N i 
inter Another point, too: How many mothers 
take their daughters’ careers seriously? Too 
is looked on indulgently as “Syl 
| s latest craze,” or, “Oh, ves, Marjort 
‘a taking a course of law, but she will never 
hrough with it, and even if she did | 
1 not like her to practise.” Nothin; 
ts anybody's pride more than being 
ched at, and I think that often accounts 
| { a great deal ot reserve which is built 
between parents and children. Youth is 
serious, and it is only those parents 
gt ho realize this fact who will enjoy the un- 
1, a served confidence of their offspring. 


01 When the Mother Ages Quickly 


tis a curlous fa that in families where 





t are daughters the 1 other age more 
kly than where there Lr ¢ on sons 
S e always nx 1 that then ther 

f d be the voungest when shé its then 
school, and like their mother to be ken 
rasister at a dance; son will a Vs 
ncourage his mothe to ares youn to 
ingle her hair, to pla ull ga ind 

e all night Ant » do J S he 

chter indignantly. I n't want the 

9 d.” Rut is it really truc Le 
uly I doubt it. Dauchters do want then 

hers to rer n In but only » fa 

st enable t! to appre lea 11 ait 

| a pie cs a ttituce 

re O nother’s dhe rood time 

Vits er their mothe 

k1 re th { | 

heir pa etc., th ha 

wccompal them and attra 

il, if not more, a ation On the 
hand, although I believe that 
hters are jealous of their mothers, | 

e tha: jealousy CX1 equally on the 
side. It is hard for a pretty woman 


ty to realize that her 


daughter of eigh 


Nn is now entitled to accompany her to 





her partie She feels young, as 

ing as het daughter and yet she know 
she no longet so, and her da I 
side is the 1 f It is rather hard 
mother to have » give place to a 








DIFFICULT DAUGHTERS 





and it being, comparatively speaking, a 
novelty for a woman of forty still to be 
attractive, she is determined not to 

herself to be pushed into the background 
which she has ] 


escaped. She kn 


allow 


from with so much difficulty 
VS that hei 


youth, but 


sons will en 
ourage hei remembering her 
feel that she can 
trust her daughters to behave likewise. 
Girls 
mothers are 


own youth she does not 


who discourage youth in their 
making a great mistake, for it 
ing that they 


can hope to retain their sympathy. As we 


is only by 


keeping them y« 


grow older we all tend to become set in ow 


ideas, and the only way to combat that 


tendency is not to grow old. 


Better after Marriage 


} 


It is very common when a daughter mat 


ries for her to eet on far better with her 
mother than ever before, and I think that 
eoes to prove my argument that it is lack of 
independence the daughter rebel. 
uarrelled 
The 


riticizing her 


makes 





One mother and daugh 





+r IT knew q 
frequently until the daughter married. 


made a 


mother 


point of 
daughter's manner, het 
clothes, and het 
was equally frank in her attitude towards 
her parent. The girl married, and suddenly 
the mother’s attitude changed. 
Where she had cot now com- 
mended. Marriage seemed to have trans 

and as 


appearance, her 


habits, and the daughter 


completely 


nplained she 


iother’s eyes 


formed the girl a 
the latter’s sister said to her one day: “It’s 
a curious fact that Mary had to marry before 
Before 


and a lame 





you discovered that she was a swan. 
marriage you found her a duck, 
one at that.” This the mother indignantly 
denied. “I never did,” she protested; “but 
I was her mother, and I was the only per- 
son who would tell her of her faults. Now 
she’s married and has a husband, so I’ve no 
bilitv for her. Ter hus 

and I don't 
The result is that this pi 


further respon 


} 


band can look atter her, need 


to worry.” rticu 


lar mother and daughter now get on extra 
ordinarily wel and have become real 


friends. 
In conclusion, my advice to 1 thers is: 








ee put him in jail for this, he told Bluey Goodban, 


whet he called to vet the numbers of the five pour d notes f / 7 








| 





/Absa om yunday 


va MICHAEL KENT 








S dwell n Dunkirk hamlet, w 
always spe tk ( \| Payne t I 
vicar, thougn ) ‘ 1 
s curate-In-cna e. | \ wd \l . I 
le t He ha n twen \ 
e, coming, as I can yell recal . 
[ was rising thirteen, t} beginnin 
wa hand abi t HH \\ 
cording to al CC n na ul 
n po sa year, W ») seem I 
f money looked at n hy \ 
uu come to reckon 11 t can 
k an vest 
oe | i Tit i 
su rvel to 
x m 
K ve i bit o \\ 
kK n d year. \ 
! inden 
t ol n t ? 
I’) ! rea it ill \ n I*\ ) n 
ng for him. They'd ta f « 
Lord Seele’ n h WV pre 





Maybe it seems « n 
this, if so one e\ tik 
Holtham, mast E 
can turn h ind \ 

> pretty cunnin \\ . 

mean myself a ) in k 
ingster wha not f of 
oks and Gaffer ¢ ck l 
Tit Was that tr { H 

) that, if a I ) n 

out a gentleman t book | 
hg of Oxtord and ( in | 
plec we'\ ly 

Vicar j \ } j } \ 

Iter I come 





would be pretty near high as my anvil and 
fat as a match those days. ’Twas in the 
typhoid year. 

Now first time when vicar had arranged 


his flowers he traipsed off glum into church 
and sat at the organ with hands and feet 


clacking and no sound coming forth, as 
tands to reason there being no wind in it 


It seemed like he was making music in his 


head for comfort to his heart, poor soul, but 
there were never a hand at bellow Young 
Ree, he'd not got the brawn to pull th 
hand] iown, ft ttle imp 

So me bein 1 « irch bv chan as you 
might iv, | came forward, which was a 
migh {¢ mardy ny to do by vicar and 
him pit patting so downcast at e keys 

sir.’ I id, meaning no olfence, 1 
*twould vive you an ise Ill blow.” 

So | went be n vhere th it Lord 
Seele he in n irmou vith th 
name of everv organ boy what had learned 
h lett ( ite n mh | wel Mat, whil 
Vical he p! ved ) tt and qu Se like pal 
blue stars coming out dim after sundown, 
tha how it med to m 

l qu I can’t never get words to 


how the rights of it, but there’s no gain 


Wing vicar’s a ere man and wise and lik 
the prophet rt | If I gave him wind 
for his music, he gave me healing for my 
woe Seems like we each had need of the 
ther 

When it was dark and the cold crept in 

rune Re we st la tis <1 rand 
vica vw caught m up atraid like, and so 
thanking n le Went awa 

1*\ not let ¢ ul blow for vicar 

nh 

Well, tim tl \\ n youn tem grew 

More R mother he were than his 


lad, tall lad. fair and never feared and 





























“You old scoundrel,” 
‘Il bet my life you've 


V 
I 


I'd 


I re 


iubsole about 


Sh 


red, th nking of the 


r ‘baccy to pay tol 
] 


hen they’d both bal 


ling at the old vic 


have great joy thi 


ing 
[were a joke in | 


Sunday after Reg 


Christian soldie 
it” and suchlike hy 


ts and rolling drum 


he’d say to 1 
y you've give an aj 
dancing home with 


pp on. 


m bitter day 


young Reg, 


SaAVS 


» been cutting down 


it 
igh hearty and me 
ar’s roses what h 


when 


Ree was a little ’un and went in black, 
5 


it time is sorrow’s 
Yunkirk how every 
back Vical 
rs” and “The good 
mns that had trum 
all Sure 


came 


glorious. 
ne with a grin like 
yple to, “ We'll send 


Handel's march and 


lis true it Was a merry tune and stately. 
two then would walk through 
with a word all great and small, 
nd vou might think they was both boy 
ng legeed and slim thev were. 


ckon myse! 


re he might just 


er Isaac San 


when he brought thei: 





ree “No one 


o 


y 
ve a set of sho 


do. He'd been at 


wf 
You’ re 
never have a chanc: 


Not just!” snapp 


irge at Ja pet S] 


ed and schooled 


didn’t often hear 
inkirk Court in t 





I can do be tter work. 


that vicar spoke to Jasper 


\mos mo! 


than once, but 


We i 


have poken to 





; ; - 
tr Shrubsole’s bull. 


Court w n 
t Prince in f¢ 
fa old 
W n barn when 
I Isaac ] 
) eed nd q et 
1d and ney 
in t reoak 
{ y 9 


I’ve learnt at Exe 


Grive 
down Purlick. It’ 
ik half off it that 
k that for you.” 
\ } \ iC like l 
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to Canada. There's a land where a man 
himself. Or I'll go 
into Bishopstone and find a farm bailiff’s 


job.” 


can make a place tor 


“Then you'll be 
Jasper. 
riotous living you’d leave your duty here.” 
Thereon : 


no son of mine,” said 
Tis but to waste your substance in 
Isaac came round from behind 
he load and they give 
But I was the boy’s mother 
what kept him in Dunkirk. She were little 
and frail and kind, and all twisted up with 
the rheumatics. 


over, 
reckon it 


As old Jasper used to say, 
“The hand of the Lord be laid heavy on 
me with Marthaall crippled.” Saving Amos 
there was none to lift her into her wheeled 
chair when she came to church on Sunday. 
Maybe that made Jasper 


nature, 


harder than of 
Twere a queer business and it passes me 
the rights and 
Children parents,” 
‘hat’s according to nature, and farmer 


to say Wrongs of tit. 


obey your they say. 
never asked naught of his son but what was 
Yet the 
aching to stretch hisself, 


too. Maybe the world’ 


right. boy were like a colt in stall, 
and that’s nature, 
like a machine what 
rks straight as a die, yet if there’s never 
any play in the parts something’ll snap 
You take the gear of a reaper. You can 
vet ’em cut so dead true they’ll stick. 

Yet, mind you, l’'ve heard Jasper say to 
a butcher over at the Court buying stock, 

That boy of mine’ll make the finest 
farmer in Kast Brant afore He’s 
a wonderful fine lad, sir.” But he’d neve 
av that to Amos, no nor to anyone who 
might bring word to Amos neither. Maybs 
if he had tl been the 
lack week at Dunkirk. 

\ black week it were there’s no denying 
Monday. First thing I 
noticed were sun gone down and never a 


Amo 


1e’s done. 


ere might never have 


It began with 


nuund = of with his “Come along 


co-op!” calling cows to milking 
“He’s mortal late,” thinks I. 
’Twere best part of an hour behind when 


cows came in and Isaac called them up 


Jasper, he went by after a bit and never 
ooked right r lef 
Seems he went to Vicarage, but Amo 
wasn't there. 

Then I heard ’em calling up fields for 
him At last it seemed that Bessie Camp 


] butter 





vat makes 














THE QUIVER 


They say there was no word spoke in 
Dunkirk Court the next day 
When 





bar morning 


and evening prayers old Jaspe1 
walked through village the talk died away 
cared before him. He faced every man 
with a sort of look as good as to say, “Don’t 
yu think | don’t dare Jook you in the face. 


Chere’s no doubt he took the boy's rash act 
terrible hard. 
Worse came 


found that tl 


he 


when 
He 


on the 


Wedne sday 


1 money Were gone, Was 
dreadful to behold. It wasn’t the amount 
Farmer Shrubsole had no need to worty 


] 


ver fifty pounds. It were the 
his son what he’d broug! 
rob him. like 


thought that 
it up so strict coul 


’ T were 


a nest Of wasps to 
nim, 
“T’ll put him in jail for this,” he told 


Bluey he 
five-pound 
“But why did he come back and put 
money into my |} if ant to 
take it out of my desk and cut and run not 
two hours after?” 

Amos, it 
post office to cash 
father that Monday. 


Goodban, the postman, when 
called to get the numbers of t 


notes. 


ne 


the vands he me 


been di 
] 


had 
money 
For the 
I'd seen him myself going in with young 
Reg. It was in ten five-pound notes and 
Bluey, duty bound in His Majesty’s service, 


came out, 


a 


wn to 


his 


I 1o 


matter of that 


had taken the numbers. According to old 
Jasper the boy had brought the money back 
and counted it over to him all correct. Re; 
as there too. Two hours later he had 
me. Jasper never reckoned on h yn 
doing such till he went to his desk on 
Wednesday morning. 

“T’ve begotten a waster and a thief, 
aid old Jasper. “A cul is on me 

No one dare speak to him, not even thi 
vicar, Young Reg went up to Court and 
nside as was his custom with nary a knock, 
yut no one would see him. Poor Martha 
Shrubsole was nigh stricken to death, not 
that she believed Amos had taken the 
money, but on account of Jasper’s temper. 

I reckon young Reg wasn’t least pleased 


get away. Friends had asked him to the 
le of Bishopsto 


ed cl { by hi b 





He tay 


' < > 
sung Reg, but once in while he'd go 
wal He reckoned on } ) ome Satur- 
night, t id | ns f } dad. He 
ren’t I kept an eve Iiftin An IVS, 
re ain't mue falls in Dunkirk \ t I 

mn ‘ \ I ( Kin 

r Dunkirk Arn ) ott 
n (; en, very oO 

he eart} t peak He w n't in |} 


eight o’clock, and then I see Peter Iddens. 


what's police serpeant , dr 
over in his dog cart to Dunkirk Court. H 


1 


over at Secling, di 





comes out pretty larp and farmer 
him, The y drove down t ther ide Gre 
picked up Bluey and off they set with 
there high-stepping mare they used to hay 
at Seeling police station. 

Going on tor nine the mare comes back 
bringing old Jasper, and, spite of the |, 
hour, there was a terrible lot of folk 
up guessing what doings were afoot. \ 7 
much as they reckoned they never can 
near the direful truth till Bluey Goodbar 


came trudging up lane after nine 
He'd tarted back afore th 
cart, and seemingly 
the Seele Arms. 

“ Terrible 
running up. “Vic 
to tell vicar 
orris & He,” said I. 
“T seen oe said 


o'clock 
had cone, 


it had passed him 





tidings,” 


aid 
on’s in lock-up, an 


he to us un 
ae’ 


who's 


Bluey. “Detained 


Seeling and now on his way to Bishopston 
Hell be up before magistrate on Monday 
morning,” and he told us all the sorrowf 
story. 

It were beyond me to gainsay it, tho 
thinks I, the vicar will. I ran down lan 
him. There were a light in his study, and 
he came out hearing y steps. 

“T’ve been wondering what's happen 


Reg, Reuben,” said he. “I expected hin 
’ I 


half past seven 

“Well may you wonder, master,” said | 
and then he seen face 

“An accident!" he said You've heard 








“Worse than that, | , and then, see 
ins what he he 1O the errible 
flashed on his face like a wisp of ind ¢ 
blowing standing corn, “No, no, it ain 
bad as that 
Come he ied, trying for to be kit 
and yet terrible cager to hear, rel 
Reube n.” 
“They've put him in jail for stea 
Farmer Shrubsole’s money,” I said Bl 
Goodban say the ok him at Seeli 
: . | 
station and p nit in B hopstone l 
Vicar laughed Phe don't know Re 
he aid, er quiet ind hat hty 
But hearken, aster, d 1, and t 
what tidin Bluev had brought; how 
ins i i on Wednesday the boy had 
} n 1 five-] n note to. hi ticke } 
Se n I It had been one 
en ome | hat hadnt ‘ e out 
i as re ted f1 e Bishop ( 
that the station er had paid the ne 








to on Saturday 


the See 
iries at the 
e back 


Station-maste 
yund notes 
rel rembe 
yen there \V 
\mos and pt 
ere terrible 


morning. SO it appears 


ling police were making in 
booking othce Just when Reg 
and fell into their hands. 


r don't see too many five 


up at Seeling, and naturally 
red who'd paid it in. Then 
sper called to mind how young Re + had 
; vhen he got the money from 
it it in his desk. Lastiy, this 


black aga him, he had two 


re of those notes in his case when he 
e to be Ss he d. 

I must go to him,” cried vicar. “They 
st let me go bal 


tt another I said. 


train,” 


Then all of a sudden he turned into his 
y, me following, and lolloped like a 
k into his chair. “My son, Reginald! 

[ heard h ay. “My son, 1 son!” 

You'd never have known how hard that 
lence had knocked hu else, When 
y told it I reckoned it were It 
We're all wrong,” I said. “But vicar'll 


And vic ldn’t see n e than we 
) he: kept his face r\ ( and ste rn, 
once as we talked he ea ttle shiver 
ll see a h e do hen it passes a 
where L DOC na iin, { sh cl l 
, very pitiful 
Reginald, my son,” he 
Sarah Price came throu from kitchen 
1ed ) f him for t e some tea, 
st with his fis lenched lool 
n n Every now and iain he'd 
‘ jues n 
When did Mr. Shrubsole find out?’ 
“We ne lay.” | sa “Tle never looked 
tl notes atter he put ‘em away till 
Then i bit said he What does Jas 
Shrub le say 2” 
He says ‘twas sure someone done it privy 
his b going away and thinking Amos 
1 get the blame and no questions asked. 
¢ says it were black treachery to cast the 
¢ on Amos, and he'd have no mercy on 
\fter that vicar sat quiet ra long time 
lit flashed on me sudden like as ’twer 
Satur is ht 
Oh aste) | avs, e ; 
rd ! ind i hye I Ie no 
He \ cl raiel \l t ritit 
| 
lo et his tl 1 ad i! el 
u : h h ever been s| nomy time on 
Sunday, Reuben he asked 
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“Never, master,” I said. “But 


Flesh and blood won't stand i 


this—— 


“IT serve my God and my people,” said 
vicar, speaking like as it might have been 
a king. “Do not try to stop me, Reuben.” 

Our hearts became as water, Sarah’s and 
mine. We sce there was no gainsaying him, 
so terrible stern he spoke. 

So we bided a little while, and only the 
clock ticking in the corner and me breathing 
heavy. I tried terrible hard to think of 
something to say about the afflicted, but 
reckoned it was over bold to speak of such 
high things to t the last I just 
gave him a grip of the hand and away with- 
out word said, and Sarah, I got her out, too. 
Seemed to me he was best 


vicar, SO a 


alone. 
That were near half-past eleven and I’d 
never been up so late since Diamond Jubilee. 


When I went forth his head was in his 
hands. 
It came to me at dawn. There was no 


doubt the poot lad had done it. Vicar could 
enough to keep pace 
vith his gentlemen friends. It 


t¢ mptat ion. 


never give him money 


was a sore 


I reckon everyone had settled it in their 


minds when they came to church, and many 


were so taken unawares when they heard 
first bell that they'd hardly time to get 
ready. Conseq ue nce there was a terrible 


rush at third bell, and William 
one hadn't changed his boots. 


Stent for 


Farmer Shrubsole and his lady they came 
in in pretty good time. I reckon Jasper 


wouldn't let folk think he’d not dare look 
icar in the face. No dar ing e’er made Jas- 
per turn aside, a hard, just man that had 


no pity. 
But Martha 


Shrubsole 


there was like a 
hrivelled infant all tied up with her dis- 
tress. 

So service started. 
Since vicar played the organ we never 


had a piece in front; only he just comes out 
of vestrv and wires in straight away to “The 
wicked man.” There were no hymns on the 


Me 
for blowing, I 


board. He played the chants, though. 
tanding in my little place 


] 


ould see between the pipes and under 
Lord Seele’s great chin ht into the Court 
pew 

Then just before we come to first lesson 


came a kind of the church 
kind ot 
there’s a flittermouse 


avhe Mrs. 


te ice 
iterwise, 


stilt 


nudge 


in 
sometime 
fluttering in root, 
and 
ible queer 


sound nor yet 


(Goodban’s hat wig s 


which is most ter 


kling. It ain't hardly 





THE QUIVER 


sight, but all the same you feel there's some- man set up in} pride, and my son } 
thine going on suffered for it. 1 must tell vicar that |] 

I felt that, then LI see young Elizabeth row with him and understand. Go fort 
Youall pointing out the lesson to het he aid. I've forgiveness to ask and 
mother. Sharp's a whippet | turned it up. make amends to God’s minister.” 

Then 1 saw how it was the death of Absa But vou believe my boy has done « 
om and Da id weeping for him. 1 said in began the vicar, a tounded at the change 
mv heart, The Lord keep the master this the man’s heart. 

dav or it will sure break his heart “T've done evil, too,” aid Jasper “p 

He started as he had been smitten when of mv righteousness and a otter at 
he caught sight of it Jasper, he sat up My justice has driven my own son 
traight th his hand on the pew back in It's mv sorrow and shame Whatever 
front of him, as if it give him joy to set rights of it my Justice shall not ruin 
another man sufier as he himself. But M: son, too.” 

Shrubsole she tilted forward as mu h as she Vicar looked uy 

might and hid her tace with her twisted and I'd not een Ja per Shrubsole look 
swollen rand all do idering a ihe \t t ince he went a-courtuns Twere pla n ti 
Was doddering too, pool oul two must talk I went into church. 

The vicat ead, telling how the two were pretty nigh empty, thor 
messengt ime to the k iv, ome Nn pit enough oO tside Poor M Shrubsolk ta 
and one in pride, that Absalom was dead as needs must till carried ¢t her 

Sometimes his voice were fearful to heat Bluey Goodban he me up al le to he 

The enemt ot my lord, the king, and ; a iettel 
that arise against thee to do thee hu be Regulatior i or Monday d 
as that young man 1 d he, but t See \" 

There he waved and set a hand n the Shrubsole la evenin lt 
desk. 1 very nea ame forth, For pity on to ca it post fice and tou 
sake, stop,” | a\ | hint | he dl 7 t hurch Sun 

Farmer Shrubsole sat at his place, | | save my legs on Monda nit 

Dear heart,” r M Shi 


eyed and grim 
. +] ree sf \ 





Then vicar went on. “And the king wa 1 queer little puca tis. fre 
uch moved and went up to the hambet Phen she whispt ‘ hersell, lL cant 
er the gate and Cy Hie set both hands it nevcl read, | It too I 
on the desk and his grip made all h ask 
knuckles hite and shiny like old bone She opened ite ( ‘ 
And wept ays he, slow nd quiet, ea joing evil, an he read 
f he were talking, t readin \nd a é Sunda yidnight, d n 
went t ( id, Oh, m on Ab n Ke i hild, and the face 
n m ‘ \bsalom Would God wizened with wha we'd born kee 
that I id died 1 thee Oh, Xe inald, ™m lik a } ra, 4 ) Jasper, 
n, ! on! rie to me | D ths 
\l ere aghast at us ike, b he Iler vo d me 1 
od k sti ne frozen, and do So seein de herself I t 
in out I saw the concourse white ana area her in I a ht eu 
and Jasper Shrubsole had his head bent on fant I'd never } 0 ind with het 
his hand iny the letter u e went 
were a terrible thing to se¢ Vicar and Jasper sat at vestry tab’ 
Not thinkin | fooiharaine l ine ne vel earnest 
forth nd took icar by the a Gatier But | t ike titution, al 
150 } ie t ) th t rr, and we ed ivin is e wen n 
forth to vest! ke a lamb It was more * Hearken nto me!’ piped itt 
han flesh nd blood ild do to go on Shrubsole ory nce } ne TI 
We had haral et hur lown wher: the a | ou told mi née Cl ( i. id al cette ‘ 
pened Jaspel In lad | did llearken t 
It Jasper Shrubsole She read the letter Trot \me M 
For ] e, stay out,” I nd mother, when vé et this I shall b 
irred | Vicar tunned | I amship (¢ vw, nine hou ‘ 
ime for y ww to Canada Wi ib at dan 
| pe ih he a lt in evi Sunday Do not for me, 
sy dar he 





square 








» [Tam off to a land where there is a 
nce for a young man who knows his work 


; not afraid to get down to it. Ina 


ears’ time tather Ww ill hear how I've 
ndunderstand. Maybe then I'l] come 
to you or you will both me to mre 
nd evervthing will be all right 1 hate 


tell father 
always acted 
but he 


Ple ase 
He 
lights, 


ing you, but I had to. 
at | bear him no ill-will 
according to his 
vuldn’t understand. 

‘When I went | reckoned on cashing my 
Seeling, but I got the 


vings at 


st ofmce sa 


i up, thinking people might talk, and 


f father found out there 
I nipped back and took the fifty pounds 
ich I had for father that 

I will pay him back trom my post othce 

It only 


would be a scene 


cashed morn 


nev as soon as I can get it fixed 


not so stubborn | would nevet 


her were 


forward 


eone, but | look to coming 


on after proving that | am worth his 


ce and, perhaps, living all together 





in dear old Dunkirk. From yout 
mn, AMOs.’” 
B the ont ! cried the vicar * Amos 


said Jasper sharply. 


to Southampton undet 





Shrub 


for I'd 


| 
Ike an caver terrier, 


to set her down 


er thought 


I want to ask his pardon and to 


and tak¢ over the tock at ne 

tt,’ said Jasper “The farm is getting 
e than | can do.” He 1 irned: to the 
“Sir, I am glad, he said ‘But 

uur reading that =howed me what a 


ther and a son might be each to the 


I ought to have been myself, 1 





ild never have known, and now 

el making all cleat 

smiled It good of 
‘But the numbers of the 

tes—my son—I cde 


very 


n't understand 


said Jasper, and he laughed 





ea | “Only | know my son's no liat 

nes on the road to Southar pton 

Well drive sharp into Secling and get Dan 

wy lan’s car; the n as we vO throug h 
Bishopstone we'll cal] and see.” 
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“Charge withdrawn,” 
Bishopstone. I heard this from young Reg 
himself triends to see 
vou, Mr. Payne. 

Ther 


out their hands to him. 





says the inspector at 


‘Some 


alterwatds., 


was his dad and Jasper holding 


‘I’ve had a letter from Amos and [I’m 
sorry tor what I did, my lad,” said the 
larmer, 

“Impossible,” said Reg. “He'd not write 


before he sailed.’ 
Then they told the wonderful things that 
had happened, and how but for his arrest the 


etter would have been burnt and never read 


at all, and how they were 
\mos to 
place at Dunkirk Court. 


going to beseech 
come back and take his rightf il 
“Then that frees me,” he 
kit for him 
and gave 
what | had 
He had 
and he 
from your roll and not from 


When he he'd 


done he put it right from his own note-case. 


Reg laughed. 


said. “I’ve been buying his 


from my scholarship money he 


for 
Monday. 


me those notes in 
spent. It 
just 
took 


his 


payment 


Was on the 


cashed your office 
the 


own 


post order, 
notes 
savings. saw what 
Phat-was how | had the notes that the posi 
othice paid to your order. I'd have told you 
before, but it meant giving his plans away.” 

“Splendid!” said his “Now 


with us to Southampton and persuade that 


dad. come 


triend of to stay!’ 


young vours 
They ran it pretty close coming back. 1 
don’t know what Peter Idden would have 
said to see that car coming down Seeling 
hill. But they were back in time for even 
Ing service, 
Amos was aboard. I'd got to the bell 


ropes, but, bless your heart, one tang of the 


bell and all Dunkirk was swarming like a 
hive. Good news flies like flame. 
‘We will sing, avs vicar afore ever he 


started service, and | knew from the stops 


clacking something was afoot “We will 
sing ‘Now thank we all our God. 
By jimini, didn’t us “uns just rattle that 
there roof! 
<Jo 
Every vear the marvellous tale comes 
back to me at Absalom Sunday, and so I 


make bold to write it down. 


now 

















Our Unhappy 
Spinsters 


LL around me TI find that 
putting be fore their young al 1 grow 


~ 


mothers are 
ing daughters one idea 

That idea expressed briefly in 

these words: Sat 


may be 
“Earn your own living 
rifice everything in order to make yourself 
efficient in the labour 
and good. 


market If 
But you 


yourself 


marriage 


comes to you, wel may 


not marry, and you must make 


self-supporting.” 
These are not the words that any mother 
would 


mothers 


use, because, with few exceptions, 


do desire, however vaguely, that 
their daughters shall find their happiness in 


marriage and motherhood. 


Theory and Practice 

But 
the theories of mothers and thei 
so wide that, 
marriage for their daughters 


modern 


between 
pra 
h ype of 


may be, few 


there is a wide divergenr: 
tices, 


however high their 


mothers give their rirls any train 





ing in lousewilery irts, 


direct encouragement to think of marriage 


as their natural and happiest \ tion 

So far back as twenty-five vea igo 
when I was a very voung-hearted girl of 
fifteer I was reminded constantly by my 


parents that I should have to earn my liv 
ing in towards the 
the foolish 


unprov ided 


An enormous reaction set 


end of Victoria’s reign agi 


inst 
ness of 
for 

their 


parents who left thei 


daughters with no means of earning 


living. 


The tired, inefficient governesses, the 
lady-helps and lady-companions, drifting 
from one position to another until, in thei 
old age, they ended in almshouses or work 


houses, had produced that reaction, and 
bette ed ition 


were determined that 


mothers, in the days of 


for women, 
flung on to a 


daughters should not be 


callous world with no means of earning 
their livelihood 

That reaction remains, only it more 
deeply accentuated Many article are 


written with the object of proving that th 


m dern unmarric 1 woman is 


tent with her life, and that pinsterhood 
has so many a tua! advantage that 1 n 


The Frank Confession 
of 


A Modern Woman 


women would not exchange their 
for wedded companionship, 


Glad to be Single ? 
Middle-aged 


unmarried women will te 


you with a gallant smile that. after 
they are really rather glad that the 
not marry. Teachers point out to 


girls the splendid 
the commercial 


worlds. B 


pportunities oper 


women in » artistic, ar 


professional it is the moder 


spinster happy? Is she content with h 
life? Does she not at times look a litt 
enviously at the busy mother who has 1 


intellectual 
ments such as 
As a 


neg to 


time for pursuits or amt 


1 1 1 

she herself can enjoy? 
modern spinster of forty, I am 
. 

answer these 


not 


question 
I do remember if, as a very smal 
hild, I ever dreamed of a fairy prince wl 
would capture my heart. I do remem! 

that as soon as 1 went to 
ouraged to look forward to the time 
I should 
to the 

bidden because they interfered with home 


work. 


encouraged. My upbringing was too wide 
1 


kitchen on baking day were f 


surrounded with love and tenderne to 
considered austere; but in all the year 
my girlhood I w raded to read Lati 
tudy mathemat 


aptitude—rather than t 


a per 
rather than to sew, to 
for which I had no 
make cakes, to 


} 
OOK 


upon an office or 


school rather than a home as my inevitable 


destination, 


Independence at Twenty 
I began to earn my living soon 


age of twenty, and for the first ten 


I was happy. I liked my independence It 


was delightful td me to be able to sper 
my own money. I was interested n 
work I had many friend | enjoyed t 
Continental holiday I was able to h 
each year. Meet women | kne \ 
were struggling hard to keep up appt 


with 
had not m 


ances in small] house 
babies, I felt glad that | 


I believed quite n erely that I was 























“eut out” for marriage, and although I 


iked being with men, and had very many 
men friends, there was never the least touch 
romance in such relationships. I was a 





modern young spinster earning her own 
‘ving, and I revelled in the fact. 
The Second Decade 
The second ten years brought many 
inges. My parents died. {f found my- 
elf in London without any relatives. One 
» brothers was killed in the war, The 





where he had 


Australia, 


sister, al 


ther had gone to 
My only 

tland. 
For a time I lived 
nd then, finding that I 


married. sO married, was 


gins 





in boarding-houses, 


had enough money 





fu a small home, I decided to take 
: flat, where I could live more freely and 
fortably than in a boarding-house, and 
aere, too, it would be possible to enter- 


friends 
Let me remind you that tens of hundreds 


nmy\ 


f women live in such a way in London. 


For, when the first freshne of extreme 
uth has gone, when the radiant careless 
s of the twenties Na departed, there 
mes a longing for a little home, be it no 


re than one room, where one may be 





inded with one’s own Possessions 
And then, very gradually, so gradually 


mav not be defined for 


1 som 
4 there omes also the consciousness 
a home for one can never be a home 





he complete sense of the word 
Unless a woman has made a marked suc- 
abie to keep 
competition, 
begins, when she gets to be 
tty, to be a little 


nin the labour 


$$ for herself, so that she 
ier place despite all kinds of 
about 
uneasy about her posi- 


market, 


The Uncertain Future 


If she is just an efficient, carefully ex 


rienced secretary or buyer in a big shop, 
her in a 


rofessional 


non-State school, or a 


musician, but 


undistinguished 
magines—is it 


brilliance, she only ima 





ni that her employer or her public 
os at her a little critically. Her future 
neertain. In any reduction of staff she 

included because she is in early 
Idle age. Concert avent 
that there are so 
ng Women eager to perform, that it i 
“imcult to secure engagement for—well 
meone not 


\nd for th 


quite so young 
le frst time, perhaps, the very 
oe es 

“YSETO spinster will regret that years ago 


OUR UNHAPPY SPINSTERS 





she did not 
which would 


form a life companionship 
protected her against 
loneliness, if not against actual want. 

She thinks of little Mrs. 


} 
Nave 


Smith, who has 


had such a hard time. They lost their 
money during the war. One of their chil- 
dren died from scarlet fever. There was 


trouble over a son. Mr. Smith’s salary was 
reduced at a time when they had every 
expect an But Mrs. 
Smith would say quite cheerfully : 

“We have been rather up against it, but 
when there are two of 


reason to Increase, 


you, it doesn’t seem 
to matter so much, 
troubles 


long as we 


John and I have shared 
everything as well as joys, and 


are spared to each other, I 


think we can face anything.” 
\t the age of forty, in an excellent posi- 
tion which I may or may not be able to 


another ten vears, 


hold for mistress of a 
very attractive little flat, with many good 
friends, I would cheerfully sacrifice my in- 
lependence and freedom to be in the posi- 
tion of little Mrs. Smith, 


At Forty 
\t forty, one has not the buoyancy of 
twenty. If you are 


of life’s blows at forty, you do not rise quite 


knocked down by one 
vou do 


You 


that life can be incalculably cruel, and you 


oO easily or so unconcernedly as 


at twenty, or even at thirty. know 
long with passionate intensity to find some- 
one with whom, in an enduring companion- 
hip, vou can face things together 
And 
that your appre lation of 
has come too late. 

the arts of a wife? make a 
boiled You 


manage to darn your own stockings, but 


then comes the tragic knowledge 
the values of life 
What do you know of 
You could not 
pudding or roast a_ joint. 
could you undertake household mending ? 
You can housekeep for one, but could you 
be of 
have to 
take a 
if poul- 


developments of 


keep house for two, and would you 
You would 
could not 
a poultice 


iny help in sickness? 
tell the doctor that 
temperature or 
tices 


modern 


you 
make 


have survived the 


nursing, 


Moreover, your long years of independ- 


strugele to make good, have 


ence, your! 


: - 
eiven vou a surface hardness which does 


vour softness of 


not in the least 
heart Jut to men 


epre sent 


ou probably appear a 


perhaps, even 


avainst your inclination; just a little mas- 


line so that men will say of you not 


plendid wite he would make,’ 
but “What a jolly | I 


good pal le must be 
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men of about 


ig re married, and those of them 
still 


who arte bache ors 


likely to take to wife some younger woman 
So at forty you find vourself regarded < 


essful business o1 protes 


good, 


sional woman, 


brave thing out o 


fe, content with her lot, when, underneat 
the mask t vietv and pi le vou Wo ] 


rive vour a 
panionship of a Mr. Smith 

Is there any remedy against this pitiful 
awakening to the ta 
the best I lite I think <o; but the 
remedy is not one that can be applied to 
middle-aged w 


long before they are forty. 


The Loveliest Relationship on Earth 
I should !ike 


ing girls to encourage them in the belief 


to ask al] mothers of grow 





that marriage is the loveliest relationship 
oO eart! I sho i Ke to see mothe nad 
laughter int ted together in all the litt 
irts of the hom: in cooking, sewing, nu 
1! ; In the care of turniture n hoppin 

n looking afte hildren—where ich 
opportunity exist I should like a mothet 
to teach he ir] t t there yothing u 
dignified look | ( ing in the ey Or 
men, « n learning how to be arming 
and interesting mpantiol lor men as well 
‘ for women | should tike mothers t 
nterest em ve youn men and make 
them we me at the house and this care 
for a da it Trt e need not nteriere 
with the t ning that 1s ive ihe oO equip 
‘ a a Wa ( ( in tre Veal or the 
months to come 

If nha Care given, eventual] vo 
vill not have iy thi count ) many 
women who find w deeply feminine they 
ire only in middk sre 

In France nother ve liscovered | \ 
to O1VE { i! da nters t it idm Dl 
training in ousewiltery lor Ww cn the 
French are famo is Well a to fit them 
rOr ome are \nd w t tre esult 
\ tons! ly mall percentage ol 

id) ed pi te 

In I:neland t e must alwa be some 

married women, for the proportion of 





in the 
some lonely farm or homestead ? 


rhe thoroughly domesticated middle 


hope of finding a life-comrade 


woman would probably tind a place 


herself in the phy al and spiritual 
ut if 1] may again become deep] 
na What ( ld I be in 1 ( 


demands that its 


not the art of book-ke« 


women should 
ping, but th 


like myself I see before me_ the 
of loneliness, without husband o 
I see my health impaired, mv work 
tlagedi s that must e faced alone 

cquaintat es who re glad to accet} 


pleasant hospitality of my home var 


meavcre savings n e % 0 
partment h ‘ \nd, lookin a 
wonde if, 1 1 be en 
trainine, had I heen ta t to re } 
lage ‘ my VO | ould not 
he a happ Wilke, ot nmune trom s 

but immune » lo as God w 
from Joneline 


A Better Life Overseas 
And, so thinking, I mignt add one 


more to mothe! Send ) da 
the Dominion Phe dvent 
instinct, bro t up to eve t 

] 
must mo {the v | t~ farthest p 
will o of the own accord But t 


| iy nd “ 1 the ( \ \ in 
to wome a ette! «e than so 
them an ever know ere ! in 
k ndne 5, and i } 1ree ti { 
ific competition for which they we 
emotionally or phy i eve t 
nd, to crown all, marriage lon 
hood 

\ sacrifice for parents to mak I 
Were loa notne « ip I too 
be elfish, and lo { ve n ! 
la ighter I lo. | But [| do not n 
think that vad | been ble ed 
married life, I might desir 
thin that mv da ite ‘OO >s 


ce 


lappine 














ceive me a 








hold tol wome 








Wwe 











Iel y ho aves! kome 
J ermyn March 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Feticity Date is the embodiment of the country mouse—beautiful, good, but buried in the heart of 
the country without a chance of incident or opportunity It comes as a veritable godsend when her 
old school friend, Camilla Kelthorpe a brilhant society girl descends on her, and proposes that 
they should change places for a month or two. 

he prospect of some weeks in town—balls, parties, theatres—is an entrancing one to Felicity. 
It seems she has nothing to offer in exchange—but possibly the proximity of the seat of the 
Montraverses, to which Sir Peter Rainham, a brilliant K.C. and confirmed bachelor, is a visitor had 
something to do with Camilla’s generosity. Whilst she is paying her call on Felicity and fixing 
up the details of the proposed exchange, Camilla makes the acquaintance of George Bassett. There 1s 
some mystery about this man, who is working a small holding near the Dales’ cottage, and Mrs, Dale 
does not allow Felicity to become acquainted with him—a ban which, however, does not affect Camilla, 
who is rather interested in him, 

It is at Lady Montravers’ that Camilla meets Paul Vanderlee, a celebrated portrait painter, whose 
diabolical cleverness is as well known as his success with the ladies. 

When Camilla arrives at Elm Tree Cottage, she renews her acquaintance with George Bassett, 
and becomes very interested in him. 












CHAPTER V and an unhaopy cow, separated from her 

Calling on Old Friends calf, started once more the plaintive low- 
ings which night had stilled. 

AMILLA woke to the soft twitter of Camilla tried to go to sleep again, but it 

birds in the thatch above her win was quite impossible. It was so long since 

dow. she had stayed at Elm Tree Cottage that 

For a moment or two she lay still in her she had forgotten this insistent summons 
little, narrow bed, wondering where she to early rising. Did the young man with 
was, and blinking sleepily at the dark raf the sombre eyes and the surprisingly illu- 
ters slanting over her. They were within minating smile sleep through it, she won- 
touch of her upraised arm as she lay dered? Perhaps he didn’t want to; it might 
Then, remembering, she turned lazily to be that he was up already. Did Felicity 
wards the open window, Che pale, early always manage to sleep through. it? 
morning sunlight lay in patches upon the The question broug a sudden remin- 
tme-worn mat that carpeted the uneven der; she raised herself on her elbow and 
floor, and outside, under the thatch, the looked at the watch beside her bed. It was 
onfidential chirping continued busily past six o'clock. 

“Shut up, you noisy little wretches,” Of course, Felicity didn’t attempt to sleep 
muttered Miss Kelthorpe unappreciativels through it. There was work to be done be 
“Do you think that anybody wants to lis fore breakfast Felicity always took her 
fen to you at this hour? ” share in the dusting and sweeping of the 
Ten minutes later she decided that it downstairs rooms, so as to leave Elspeth 
didn’t matter much whether the sparrows free to get the breakfast ready; and last 
laboured under that delusion or not; for night Camilla had been very firm in her 
sai farmyard on the other side of the wall decision to fill Felicity’s place as far as 

Was waking up. A cock crowed persistently possible, and not to be a burden to th 
His challenge Was caught up and echoed litthe household 
by a distant rival, and he repeated it with It was all going to be rather fun, she 
throaty vigour Ducks quacked sleepily, thought. Elspeth had smiled grimly and 
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| 


redulously at het request to be called at 
the same time as Felicity usually got up; 
peth that 


there had been no need for that unbelieving 


but she would now prove to | 
smile 

With a resolute jerk she sat up, flung 
back the bedclothes, and swung her feet to 
the floor just as a tap at the door heralded 
Elspeth with early-morning tea. 

Felicity, ontracted the 
Spartan habit of rising early without it, 
but: 

‘I thocht mebbe ye'’d be liking a cup, 
Miss Cameella Elspeth said 

“How nice of you, Elspeth! 
ratefully “You didn’t exp 
to see me up, did you? ” she 


it appeared, had 


’ 


drank it g 
a note of triumph 

“Vere no that far vet,” remarked Els 
peth dryly; “and I dinna ken why ye yuld 
fash versen, Miss Cameella. *Twill be work 
ye’re no accustomed to, and I can varra 
weel mak’ oot wi’ me ain pair 0’ hands.” 

She cast an _  indulgently 
elance at the visitor sitting on the edge of 
the bed, her slim feet thrust into black 
l 


NK 


disparé ving 


satin mules with high heels, a soft sil 





gown flung over the filmy night 


re 
ress that left her shoulders bare save 
a narrow strap of lace and ribl 

Camilla, though grown from a m hie 


ta) 
vous tom-boy into a luxurious butterfly of 
} ” } 


girl, was still the “ Miss Cameella ” whom 

iw had once scolded and kept in orde 
She was also, in | Ispet 1s eyes, entirely 

competent How could he be expe ted 
to he anything else! Did he loo a 


though she could do a hand’s-turn of real 
| Ispeth would 
idea with kindly scorn 

Half an hour later she set her self-con 
stituted assistant to work, and found her 


he had expected, entirely norant of 
} 
i 


work ? 


he very rudiments of household work 


Camilla’s idea of du 


which merely shifted the dust in a little 


loud to settle comfortably down on some 
thing else ose by - and her well-meanit 
handling of a broom was calculated t et 
the least p ible results But she was 
enthusiast ind t ible; and presently 
the grim Scotswoman ickled silently a 
he hear 1 the nd ot mat De V « 
‘ y ik¢ outside the do to th m 


paniment of the latest jazz tune, wl 


1 cheerful jerk 
Camilla ime into breakfast with a 
arper appetite than she ally b t 
% 
to that mea or wW it that | 





mes, crisp and 


golden, would have 


tempted even a dyspeptic? 

“Our country air has already given yx 
. colour, my dear,” Mrs. Dale said. “Ky 
always say that 


Felicitv’s a wonderf 


advertisement for it. 1 only hope that 


hers in London. ” 


won't lose 
She sighed a little plaintively. Althou 
Felicity had gone with her full consent ar 
approval, and although Cami!la—with he 
first-hand knowledge of contemporary 
and politics and her fund of amusing 
Ip--Was an entertaining companion, 
wasn’t going to relinquish her gently mat 
tvred attitude —that rdéle of 
tnaternity, which she felt highly necessar 


self-sacrificis 


at the moment in order to kee 
tion in the centre of the stage For she w 
too intelligent net to 
however attentive and thoughtful she might 
be, wouldn’t be likely to accord her that 


Osition quite so unswervinelyv as Felicit 
1 gi} 


Che post arrived at that moment, bring 
ng a batch of letters for 


warded on by Miss Wilmot. 
invitations—one to a theatre, 


Camilla, f 
Several wer 
another to 
ver picnic; but there was one which wi 
ddressed directly to Elm Tree Cottage, 

re the local postmark Camilla put tl 
first, on the pr 
iple of the child who keeps the chore 
weet in the box for the last 

“Felicity will enjoy this,” she said pre 
sently, and read the est of one of the 1 
vitations You see, they ask Miss 


Wilmot, too, and they'll be quite as please 


aloud 
to have Felicity as me. Thev’re very amus 
ng people, and she'll be sure to like them 

le, I do so want Felicity to have 


Mrs Dale 


1 lovely time 


’ 





“That’s very charming of you, my dear 
Felicitv’s mother said, “and most unselfish 
too, to find pleasure in think 
else enjoying the gay time 


1 yoursell 


She spoke with a caressing emphasis 
Mi Dale was a reat admirer of unselfish 
ness in the abstract, though it was a virtue 

cn she neve! pra tised herself. bot 
fter al!, somebody must be obliging enough 
to accept other peoples sa rifices, OF half 
the world’s occupation would be gone ! 


it terribly dull 
“Felicity and I 
istomed to it, but ‘ 


I’m afraid you'll find 


aow here he went on 


She left her sentence unfinished, excepting 
by a resigned and eflective itthe sigh 


Camilla looked up from the last letter, 

















written on crested notepaper, ‘n a small, 
gular handwriting. 
Here is invitation, at least, 


for me down here, 


one waiting 


she said lightly; “an 


qvitation to dinner, and it’s from the people 
who've taken Barstead Grange. They only 
settled in last didn’t But 
thev’re old friends of mine, and they knew 


week, they ? 
| was coming down here on a visit. I 
think you'll like them.” 

‘Ah, yes; their name is Rainham, isn’t 
a?” Mrs. Dale was only mildly interested. 
London people, when they came down into 
the country for peace and quiet, weren't 
generally much addition to the social life 


of a neighbourhood. “I gather that the 
son won't be here very iften,” she added. 
“His work is bound to keep him in 


London, ” 

“Still, you'll find her very nice, I think,” 
Camilla persisted cheerfully. “I 
you'll call on them, won't you? ” 

‘Oh, yes; I shall , Mrs. 
agreed. “But there it will end, I 
Anyway, the Grange is nearly a mile from 


suppose 


Dale 
expect 


call 


here, and of late years I’ve seldom felt 
strong enough to venture beyond the 
garden 

Camilla made no comment on this. She 


had never been able to gather that there 
was anything organically wrong with het 
hostess; and she knew that her own people 
ad always declared that Mrs. Dale’s deli- 
acy was partly an interesting pose, adopted 
the first 
tmost 


instance in order to extract the 


possible solicitude and _ adoration 


fom her big, chivalrous husband. No 
Joubt that she wasn’t a constitutionally 
strong woman; but Camilla, fond as she 


was of Felicity’s charming mother, strongly 
suspected that invalidhood 
was largely due to self-indulgence and long 
habit. 


her confirmed 


So she merely remarked that Mrs. Rain- 
ham had asked her to dine on Saturday 
night, if her present hostess would spare 


er, and that the Rainhams’ carriage would 
fetch her and bring her back. To which 
Mrs. Dale graciously returned that she 
would look forward to hearing all about the 
interesting people who would probably be 
staying at Barstead for the 
Camilla, however, se 


week-end. 
. retly hoped that 
there might be no one else there excepting 
sir Peter. A little diner @ trois would be 
much more intimate and to her liking. 


Later, 


she cleared away the breakfast 


While Elspeth was still doing the bedrooms, 
and had already started on the washing up 


5b 
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FELICITY LEAVES HOME 


when the old 
again, 

“Tut, tut! Elspeth ousted her peremp 
torily from possession “Anda 
fine mess ye’ll be making 0’ yerself, Miss 
Cameella, let F my kitchen. 
\n it’s work ye’re after, there’s the rasp- 
berries to be gathered, if ve can be trusted 
no to eat mair than ye gather, and I’ll be 
wanting some asparagus.” 

Camilla, full of zeal, felt that she was 
being ignominiously put off with jobs suited 
to her inferior capacity; but she assented 
meekly, and went out into the garden armed 
with a basket and a knife to cut the 


patagus, 





servant arrived downstairs 


of the sink. 


alone of clean 


as- 


“Near the wall, in the back garden,” 
Ie lspeth had said. What on earth did as- 
paragus look like when it wasn’t cooked 
and on your plate? She realized, with a 
gurgle of laughter at herself, that she hadn't 
an idea. Was it a root which you dug out 
of the ground, like potatoes? lacked 
the courage to betray her ignorance to Els- 
peth, so she walked slowly up the path, 
humming a quaint, lilting negro melody, 
and making careful investigations among 
various patches of vegetables, which proved 


She 


to be disappointing when stray specimens 
were pulled up and examined. 

Then a voice from over her head greeted 
her suddenly. 

“Why, if it isn’t Miss Camilla, surelze / ” 

Camilla, bending hopefully over a patch 
f carrots, straightened herself and looked 
up. A beaming, wrinkled visage was peer- 
1 her over the among the 
shrubs. 


g at wall from 


lilac 


il 


as Camilla knew, the 
ground sloped up into a bank, and nothing 
grew on that bank except the lilacs and 


On the other side, 


in spring—a few crocuses. Therefore Mrs. 
Neale must have climbed it for no other 
reason but to look over into the cottage 
garden. It was obvious that Bassett had 


gone home and told his housekeeper about 
their meeting, and she wondered what he 
had said about her. She herself intended to 
say a good deal about him when she wrote 
to Felicity. It absurd to dismiss the 
man off-hand as socially negligible. She 
doubted if either Mrs. Dale or Felicity had 
even seen him as had him last 
nieht, or had exchanged more than a brief 
word or two with him. They simply weren't 
in a position to judge of his qualifications 


was 


she seen 


to be accepted on a friendly footing. 
Not that Camilla had any intention of 
running a tilt against her hostess’s preju- 
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lices; good manners and diplomacy alike 
forbade it But, at the same time, if she 
could contrive to see more of her intriguing 
neighbour next door without Mr Date 
attention being unduly focused on her pro 
ceedings, she meant to do so, He piqued 
her curiosity, arousing that strong bias in 
ler nature towards the mysterious or the 
unattainable 

It was that bias which had attracted het 


it ne wasn't 


the re 


who, 
had 


putation of being unassailabl 


o 


Rainham, 
mysterious, 


to Peter 


exactly certainly 


where women 
were erned. 


Be it obse 
sentiment in Camilla’s obstinate 


con 
is oddly little 


hero-worship 


ved that there w 


of the famous K.C., although she wouldn't 
have admitted it In fact, she had almost 
managed to persuade herself that she was 
in love with him, her belief being assisted 
DV 


the fact that she had never been in love 


wueht 


up to now, and that she had always tl 


it would be an interesting experience. 


as it 
didn’t prevent her being interested in othe 
Paul Vanderlee, 


The experience, however, such was, 


people—in for instance, 


whose personality affected her rather un- 
pleasantly, and in George Bassett, who 
presented an enigma which struck a curi- 
ously sombre note, suggesting something 
not unlike tragedy 

Now she put down her basket and went 
lose under the wall, reaching up to shake 
the knotted fingers that were extended down 


to her, after a preliminary wipe on 


checked apron. 


‘So haven't 


you forgotten me, Mrs 
Neale? ” she returned the old woman’s 
grecting. 

“Not I, missie. ” Mrs Neale beamed 
more broadly than ever as the old nam« 
slipped from het “T’m not one as fe 
gets old faces, nor old times neither.’ 

“They were good old times,” Camilla 
said smiling; “at least, for Felicity and 
m< 

Ah, Miss Felicity '* A cloud 
passed over the old woman’s face ‘She 
grown out of the old memories and awa 
from her old friends. ” 

“Oh, Tm ure she hasn't really! 
Camilla hastily defended her absent friend 

I know she was very grieved indeed when 
lear old Mr Bassett d ed 

\v, he was a terrible loss, he was that. 
Mr Neale uid with Jlugubrious relish 
ws) I’m not aying a thing haven't 
changed in every way in these part Mi 


There’ Mr (,eorge 


he’ 


different to what his uncle 


was Not that 

he isn’t a good lad but he’s different 
that’s what he is.” 

Camilla nodded in silent assent to t¢] 

obvious fact It was on the tip of her 


tongue to ask why Mr. Ge rge was so dif 
ferent, but she foun 
cult one to frame; 


d the question a diff 


SO, instead, she remarked 


that, so tar, everything seemed to her t 
have altered very little, ‘even to the rap 


in the 


ist night,” 


hedge where the pigs came throug! 
she added lightly. “ Elspet 
hasnt altered,” she 
Do 


added, “nor have yo 


I expect. you remember, when 


been extra tiresome and mischievous, how 
you always spoilt the effect of all 1 
peth s coldings by petting us disg 
fully? Which reminds me ”—she lowers 
her voice to a whisper, with a backward 


glance of mock alarm 


kitchen door ‘for 


directed at Elspet 
He sake, Mrs 


iven’s 








Neale, tell me! what does asparagus look 
like when it’s growing Jecause [I’m 
posed to be cutting it now.” 

Mrs. Neale chuckled appreciatively as 
peered over the wall and indicated with a 
stubby forefinger a patch of tall, feath 
sprays not two yards awa 

“Tt looks for all the world like yon 
remarked, her little eye twinklin that 
sparrer-grass, Miss Camilla.” 

Then, as Camilla, with a sigh of relief 
fell to work upon the patch, she descende 
from her per h on the other de of the w 
and went back to the house, repeating <« 
to herself with renewed chuckl What 
loes it look like parrer-gra f Did 
eve! hear the | ke ? Ble her! Don't t 
ever see what’s under their noses unle t 
pointed out to them? 

This was not a fault that uld be 
to the charge of k-Ispeth 

After Camilla’s hostess, that afternoor 
‘ad retired to her om for he us 
rest, Camilla announced her intention of 
going over next door to see M1: Neale 
and considerately inquired if Elspeth 
wanted anything from the farm 

E.lspet after a moment’s thought, d 
covered that if Mrs. Neale could let h 
have anothe half po ind of butte = 

ild do wi’ it.” 

Fo ill her agitation over last night 

Orcine Lid | t had been nett 
blind nor deaf to the ttle interchange 

surtesies between Camilla and their next 
door neig] She knew that Mr Dal 
wouldn’t have been best pleased if tt 
been Felicity who had shown such inform 
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friendliness ; but, in this 
respect, Elspeth didn't hap- 
nen to see eye to eye with 
her mistress. Beneath her 
brusque exterior, Elspeth 
successfully concealed a 
lurking sympathy with 
youth and its needs. In her 
opinion, two elderly women 
were but sorry company Io! 
a “bit lass ”. she “cudna’ 
see that Miss Felicity need 
be ony the waur for occa- 
sionally passing the time o’ 
dav with a decent, well- 
spoken young man.” Less 
conservative than her mis- 
tress, she saw no harm in 
a mingling of classes with- 
nreason. Young Mr. Bas- 
sett came from respectable, 
ld-fashioned stock; none 

your upstart city-folk— 
lerks and tradesfolk and 
it ilk. Elspeth stoutly 
lismissed the possibility of 
lis presuming above his 
station; and so she was 
ready enough to provide Camilla 
th an extra excuse for call on 
Mrs. Neale. If the mistress could be 


got to see that no harm came of 


‘Miss Cameella’s’ more modern 

ways, her prejudices might be soft- 

ened a little 

So Camilla put on a broad-brimmed 

traw hat and tied it under her chin 
a green velvet ribbon, and went 

gaily out of the little cottage gate 


and in at the bigger one next door. 


has 

Barstead Farm was _ attractive 
nNough outside, for all its dull in- 
terior, It was a long, low house, 


With two short wings jutting out on 


each side of the main building, and 


@ whole upper story showed an 
orate timbering black beams 
against the white plast r. But the 


t 
garden lacked its neiehbour’s pic- 
turesqueness, The close-shaven lawn 
was edged by a narrow, conventional 
belt of x 
elt of daisies and geraniums, and 


ts two round flower-bed ~ with their 


stiff, standard rose trees, were bore 
dered with Stragyvlinge lobelia 

It Was a garcde n without a ul, 
Missing the Inspiring hand of a true 


far ] . 
sarden lover It gave Camilla a feel- 


g of desolation 


iL 
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**So you haven't forgotten me, Mrs, 
Neale ?* Camilla returned the old woman’s 
greeting” 


g 
ol 
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The housekeeper opened the door tn 
swer to her ring. 

“T’ve bee , butter, Mrs 

I’ve been sent yutter, Mrs. 
Neale,” Camill “But I’ve 
really come to see you, and to sit in your 
kitchen and hear ali the news of the vil- 
Are you too busy, or may I come 


an- 


for 
said smiling. 


some 


lage. 
in.” 
“Why, suredie, Miss Camilla.” 
Mrs 


then, 


Neale moved hospitably aside, and 
with 
and caught 


surprising agility, stooped down 
up a small blue Persian kitten 
that was tentatively edging its way between 
her and her visitor. 

“Ah, the naughty little thing! 
claimed. “Trying to get out in the 
again, are you? She’s that venturesome, 
Miss Camilla, as you wouldn’t believe, and 


” she ex- 


road 


I'm always in mortal fear of some dog 
getting her.” 
“Oh, give her to me! ” Camilla cried, 


extending eager hands to the soft bundle 
of fur. “What a pet of a kitten! ” She 
stroked the tiny creature caressingly, while 


it stared up at her with wise, inscrutable 
eves that were just beginning to lose their 


baby tints of blue for the orthodox amber 
f the breed. “Vent infant! she 
said softly. “You have my sympathy. The 
world one knows is always so terribly dull 
M1 

voice held the ripple 
f laughter that had made George Bas 
think of a woodland stream—-“‘has every 
thing at Barstead contracted the explorin 
abitr 


iresome 


ympared with the world one doesn’t. 
Neale, tell me ”—he1 


ett 


Doesn’t anything ever stay at home 


its proper place?” 
“I’m sure I can’t sav, missie.” 
Mrs. Neale, leading the way down the 


narrow, brick-floored pa age, was sligh 
flustered. To-day , of all the mast: 
f Barstead Farm had elected to stay at 
Whether, at the busy t of 
making, it was his proper place, was cer- 
tainly a question But the que 
troubled Mrs. Neale was 
the circumstance 
tertain Camilla 





home. me hay 


tion which 
whether, under 

it was her place to en 
in the kitchen 


without let- 

ting Mr. George know that she was here 
In the old davs life had presented no 
such problems. Miss Camilla, as a long- 
legged, shock-headed little girl, had gravi- 


tated naturally to the farmhouse kitchen, 


where any thrilling surprise might be ex- 
ected—-from the deliciou skimmings of 
homemade n t " ketful 


flannel 


Camilla, now, quite un 


old 


as 


roc 


checking the 


Ne 


tatiously, to guide it in the direction sh 


friend’s perplexity established herself 


a m 


king 


ale’s 


of 
chair, 


atter col 
ant 
usual 


conversatt 


irse in the old wooden 
1 wondered what was 
ly voluble flow of Mrs 
m. She tried, unosten- 


i¢ 


wanted, but the housekeeper had very little 


that was enlightening to say on the subject 


t 


that was secretly obsessing them both—th 


absent George 


to 
lea 


lou 


dire 


rn nothing whatever 


Ss VO 


Basse 


ct questions 


ung ltarmer 


‘tt. Without descending 


, Camilla was able to 


about this anoma 
the 


whom whole neigh 


bourhood seemed to have accepted unques 


tioningly for what he ¢ 


She 
thinking of demanding the butter and de 


pat 


ting 


gave it up 


homewards 


ertainly wasn’t. 
: 
l 


at last, and was just 


when a brisk footstey 


i 


’ 


sounded down the passage. 


CHA 


PTER VI 


George Bassett 


H, it’s vou, 
As Bas 


doorway, 


his 


” 


Mi Kelthorpe! 


ett paused in the kit 


grave, sunburnt fa 


lit up in a way tbat gave Camilla a rid 

ious feeling of guiltiness at having been 
caught, as it were, pumping his house 
keeper about him in his absence it 


found herself liking his 
He leant against the 


tu 
out 


yh, 


her, 


} 


accepting 


any fuss, as t 


ves 


his mann 


And she liked the 


brown hand that lightly teased the sleepy 
kitten as it nestled against her arm 

Mrs. Neale bustled out of the kitchen t 
fetch the butter; and while she was g 
Camilla remarked that she had alway 
thought the kitchen at Barstead Farm wi 
like something out of an old picture. 

It hade aped the terrible Victorianizin 
from which the rest of the house had suf 
fered, and, with its plastered wall I 
beamed ceiling, was pure sixteenth century 
There were rows of great hooks on. the 
beams, some of which still upheld the lat 
owner’s old-fashioned gun, while home 
ured hams and bunches of herbs and strings 
of dried vegetables hung from the other 
| e was a e old baking oven and a 
avernous heart! and the red brick floor 
\ matted ith patchwork rugs, while a 
Gleaming warm pan decorated one cor 
er of the room, and a loud-ticking grand 
{ ock anothe 

It yut and out the most comlo table 








mile treme! 


kitchen table talking 


her presence there, with 


natural thin 
er was distinctly good 
ss of the long, 


he most 


gentlene 


























; 7 ; 
ind cheery room 1n the house, Bassett 
( 


said, “As soon as I've settled down a bit, 
| mean to carry out a lot of alterations to 
the place. It could be made awfully nice, 
jon't you think; or don’t you know the 
rest of the house? 


Camilla answered that she had been in 
the dining-room. 
“The best parlour,” he 


been 


corrected her 
believe it’s called that 
And certainly, as it stands at 


sravely. “I 
for centuries. 
present, I don’t see how one could possibly 


~all it anvthing else. Be honest now, and 
ywn it! " 
“Well, it wasn’t very attractive, from 


what I remember of it,’ Camilla admitted. 
“re 3 


living tomb—a mausoleum of 


nineteenth-century atrocities,” the proud 
wner said crisply. “So’s the whole house, 
as a matter of fact. I wonder ”—he hesi- 


tated—-“would you care to see over it, or 
would it bore you? I'd rather like to show 
you what I thought of doing 
restoring and improving it.” 
Camilla said that she would be immensely 
interested, and together they proceeded to 
zo over the whole house, from cellars to 
attics. A faint smell of apples—stored in 
me of these last—and a general mustiness 
that came from perpetually closed windows, 


in the way of 


pervaded all the upstairs rooms, excepting 
Bassett’s own, whose windows were wide 
open. 

As he flung open the door, Camilla’s 
uick glance took in the impression of a 
isorder which wasn’t habitual to the room 


\ couple of packing-cases stood in the 


middle of the floor, one of them still half 
full of the books which were stacked in 
ittle piles among the confusion of straw 
and paper. The chest of drawers, four- 


post bedstead, and a couple of chairs were 
heaped with miscellaneous articles: a silver 
Georgian teapot and cream jug, a stack of 
tamed prints and photographs, a worn 
lcather jewel-case, some old Sheffield plate 
andlesticks, a flounce of lace 
a curious medley. 

“Rather a m 


iltogether 


mess,” Bassett said apolo 


getically. “I’ve been putting off unpack- 
Ing these boxes ever since I returned to 


England. They came from my old home. ” 
“Oh! and I’m interrupting you in the 
middle of it, and being an absolute nuis- 
ance!” Camilla exclaimed. 

“Indeed, you’re not 
i duster, and heard 


I 


I came down to get 


your voice, and wa 


thoroughly glad of the interruption. This 
s always rather a depri sing sort of job. 
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I haven’t an idea of what I've got here, 
and almost 
so far has brought back memories of things 
that it only makes one sad to remember. 
Can you pick your way through all this 
mess? I want to show you a big cupboard 
in the wall which | thought of turning into 
a bathroom. One could make it open into 
the passage on the other side.” 

Camilla followed him over the rustling 
straw and crumpled paper, and, having in- 
spected the cupboard, paused as she turned 
away to glance at a little pile of pictures 
on the chest of drawers close by. 

One was an etching of part of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and she picked it up to 
examine it. 


everything !'’ve come across 


o 
k 


Then, as she laid it down with 


an admiring comment, her eye was caught 


by a large unframed photograph of a girl, 
dressed in the fashion of some years ago. 


> 


Camilla stared at it a!most incredulously ; 


first at the face, exquisitely sweet and 
dreamily wistful, then at the name, signed 
beneath it in full, in a big, black hand- 


writing, and the date—eight years ago. 
Che same face which had smiled down at 

her Paul 

now 


from the easel in Vanderlee’s 
looked up at het that 


mahogany chest of drawers in the bedroom 


studio from 

f an old farmhouse. 
The face but 

Chis 


same with a difference. 


presentment of Rosamond Cressitor 
owed nothing to Vanderlee’s ruthless analy- 
sis. The 
was here, and nothing further. 
It wasn’t a_ bought 
simplest calculation told 
had taken several 


mond Cressitor went on the stage and her 


“appearance of a strayed angel ” 


photograph; the 
that it 
before 


Camilla 


been years Rosa- 


photograph became more or less common 
Chis per- 


sonally to George Bassett or his people by 


property. one had been given 
the woman whom Vanderlee had painted; 
the girl whom Peter Rainham had loved. 
But 


Bassett’s ever 


where would a nephew of Simon 


have had a chance of meet- 
ng this girl under conditions that made the 
Camilla 
pondered the question with acute curiosity, 

She didn’t put that curiosity into words, 
In the Chelsea studio a 


and questioned 


eift of her photograph possible ? 


week ago she had 


commented without hesi- 


tation on Vanderlee’s portrait of the same 
sitter. This afternoon, that curious intui- 
tion of hers—born of her Highland blood— 


bade her keep silence 


She turned as she turned she 


had fol- 
stiffened 


away; but 


aw that her companion’s glance 


hers, and his expression 


lowed 
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nto the blankness that tells of an unwel- 





ome surprise. Clearly, he had not as yet 
examined the little heap of pictures sepa 
rately. She knew that for the moment he 


1ad forgotten her presence in the room, 


forgotten everything but those 


which he had spoken of as saddening 


memories 


\. flicker of pain passed across his face, 
succeeding the blankness, and was followed 
by a sudden hardening of eves and sensitive 
mouth. He made a quick 
though to 


movement a 
take up the 
checked himself. 

“When I’m aid to her 
self, “he’ll come back here and tear that 


photograph, but 


gone,” Camilla 


photograph across and across. I wonder 
why I feel so sure of that? 
In imagination she saw his strong, lean 


hands whitening at the knuckles under the 
mutilated that 


camera study into meaningless 


pressure which artistic 
strips she 
as though it were 

happening before her eyes. 
They again, 
Camilla collected her half-pound of butter 
Neale 


and had a few more words with Mrs 
Bassett ac 


could see it as clearly 


went downstairs where 


Then she took her departure 


companying her to the gate. 


’ 
They were standing there together when 
a victoria and pair came down the road 
Camilla 


liveries at 


recognized the 
once Mrs. Rainham 
motored unless it was a question of making 
a quick journey; and her high-stepping 


grey horses London 


claret-coloured 


never 


were well known in 
luring the season. 

As the nassed Camilla 
and smiled, and at once a 
brandished and a 


called out by the 


catriage waved 
parasol was 
peremptory order wa 
ole occupant of the car 
riage, which brought the spirited horses to 
a standstill after 
tering of dust. 


me plunging and at 
Camilla ran out into the 


road. 
“So that’s where you're staving, my 
dear? the older woman said, leaning for 


ward to shake hands with her. 
“Oh, no; I’m next door,” 


swered, 


Camilla an- 
smiling, and then hurriedly, with 
a feeling of inexplicable self-consciousness 
started to explain her 

Mrs Rainham elanced past her at the 
half-timbered front of the 

ah adore these old 


said. 


farmhou e 
black-and-white 

“Such a= pity that 
they’re nearly always kind 
of person who can’t in the least appreciate 
them 


house she 
houses, he 


wasted on the 


“They’re also often terribly inconvenient 


inside,” Camilla said. “The owner of th; 


ating to me on 
jrawbacks. I'll introduce him to \ 


one has just been d 


ou, and 
you can tell him how much you admire the 
outside, at least.” She turned back from 
the carriage door towards the gate by which 
she had left Bassett, impelled by a mis 
hievous desire to watch Mrs. Rainham’s 
face, when, instead of secing the “kind of 
person ” to whom she 
found 


had just alluded, she 
herself confronted 
from whom the 
butter and eggs 

ut her late 


with the young 


man Dales bought their 
companion had disappeared 
looked 
there was no sign of him. 
“Your evidently shy,” Mr 
Rainham laughed, He has fled at the 
sight of me.” 


Camilla impatiently towards th 


house ; 


friend is 


‘I shouldn’t have thought he was shy, 
Camilla said slowly, and with a touch of 
urprised vexation in her tones 

For after all, her action had only owed 
half its inspiration to a mischievous spirit 
She looked upon George Bassett as in som 
sort a “discovery of het 
had felt that tne discovery 
added value 


own, and she 

would = gain 
wnen once the seal of Mrs 
Rainham’s fastidious approval was set upon 
it. That approval might also mean a good 
deal to Bassett himself. M1 


unconventional as well a 


Rainham was 
fastidious. If a 
man or woman pleased her, their social 


status weighed very little with her, and at 
the Grange he would meet congenial people 
he Ip to d 
loneliness which Camilla 
about him 
Altogether she was 


pointed when, after waiting a moment or 


who would inate that unnatural 


sensed so acutely 
tho oughly disap 
two, the carriage drove on without the in- 
effected, and left 
ler standing in an undecided fashion in the 
roadway. As she he 
to 
to her late host still 


troduction havir been 


itated whether or not 
go straight home, leaving her eood-bves 
nsaid, he came round 
the corner of the house and down the path 
kitten. 

ro off like that? ” she 
wanted to introduce 


towards her, carrying the 

“Ah, why did you 
reproached him. “I 
vou to my friend, and let you hear how 
much she admired your house 

Very kind of vou,” Bassett said; “but 
Mrs. Neale’s kitten followed us out, and | 
had to catch it. She gets so desperately 


agitated the moment she misses it 
[iresome little thing,” Camilla said 

liehtly, and added, “that was the new 

tenant of the Granee, Mrs. Rainham.” 
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Camilla turned away ; but as she turned she saw that her companion s 
glance had followed hers, and his expression stiffened ""—p. 783 
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“Yes, I know.” 
fectly expressionless. “I’ve seen the turn- 
out before, in the village.’ 

But he didn’t 
having missed making the lady’s acquaint- 
ance. The omission so marked as to 
be almost a breach of good manners. Did 
he want her to understand that he preferred 
not to know his She would 
have found the idea difficult to reconcile 
with his friendliness towards herself if it 
hadn’t been that, for the moment, that 
friendliness seemed to have utterly vanished 
in the most inexplicable way. 

The man who had played with the kitten 
and had afterwards discussed so eagerly 
with Camilla Kelthorpe the possibilities of 
his old house, had been a different man 
from the one who stood now looking som- 
brely at Mrs. Rainham’s friend, while the 
kitten impatiently wriggled under the re 
straining hand which made no attempt to 
tease or caress it. 

That curiously cynical, defensive expres- 
sion which she had noticed on his face when 
he spoke to Felicity, had settled there again, 
overshadowing and dispelling the 
which she had since seen in it 

Camilla bade him a constrained good-bve 
and returned to the cottage. But the 
things which kept recurring to her mind 
again and again during the succeeding 
hours were neither her meeting with Mrs 
Rainham, nor even a_ certain 
piece of information which the 
dropped as to Saturday’s 
Yet, the fact that Sir 
down for the 
had 
Camilla 
thought. 

Instead, she was 





Bassett’s voice was per- 


express any regret tot 


was 


neighbours ? 


charm 


two 


gratifying 
latter had 
dinner-party 
Peter was coming 


week-end, and that no one 


asked, 
little 


should have 


food for 


else been given 


quite a pleasant 
obsessed by an almost 
angry curiosity to know why George Bas- 
sett’s expression had altered so suddenly, 
and what part Rosamond had 
played in his life. 

It was extraordinary, when she came to 
think of it, how the trail of that vouneg 
woman seemed to be over everything that 
interested Camilla most at present. 


Cressitor 


CHAPTER VII 
A Moonlight Excursion 


HE next morning Camilla’ 


solutions as to 


cood Tre 
making herself useful 
howed no weakening They had even 


gained an added zest since ye 


Everyone at some time or other has ex 
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perienced the sensation of waking up to 
feeling of pleasant expectancy, of realizi; 
vaguely that something has happened si a 
this time yesterday 

world a 


which has made ¢ 
rather more exhilarating Place 
than it was. 

Camilla, as she banged the sitting-r 
mats outside the back door and appre 
tively sniffed the aroma of coming br 
fast, had already reduced that vague feeling 
to concrete terms. She was meeting Sir 
Peter on Saturday, and the occasion was t 
be marked by 
twice the 


an informality which mad 
event it would otherwise hay 
been. Naturally, she was feeling exh 
rated! It was exceedingly good to be a 
and to be shortly meeting the man w 
attracted you more than any other 

At this point, Mrs. Neale’s voice next 
door, calling in agitated tones for the kit 
ten, disturbed the current of her thought 
switching them off with surprising swiftness 
in another direction. Her mind revisioned 
a soft grey bundle of fur lying on her arn 
and watching with gleaming round eyes a 
long brown hand that feinted and drew back 
and near enough for littl 
to deliver soft defensive pats 


then came 
sheathed paw 
There something _ nice 
Camilla told herself, about a man who w 
fond of animals, as George Bassett seemed 
to be. His later solicitude, too, for the kit 
ten’s had though it 
would have pleased her more if she hadn't 


was always 


safety, pleased her; 
suspected that he had, for some unexplained 
reason, deliberately 
avoid Mrs. Rainham. That 
till. There didn't seem any 
still less for the sudden change in his man 
ner towards Camilla herself The onli 
could be that he was % 
man who disliked the society of his fellow 
Such misanthr 


inced love 


sought an excuse t 
puzzled her 


reason 


possible solution 
creatures as a rule 
often had a prono 
and they were also apt to make exceptions 


for animals 


cont erned, 


where human beings were 
favour of a select few. 

In that case, she had been wasting het 
pity on his apparent loneliness. He could, 
no doubt, get all the so iety he wanted, il 


he should happen to want it. Since he had 


known Rosamond Cressitor, it was to be 
supposed that he had once m ved in tl 
same set as the Cressitors; and, surprising 
though the fact might be in connexion with 


plain old farmer B 
mn tne 


a nephew of blunt, 
sett, , 
voung man himself to make it seem 1! 
If there had been, 


there wa rtainly nothing 


Camilla wou 


gruous 





























have thought of introducing him to Mrs. 

) 
pee now that she hadn’t tried to. 
If he really disliked meeting people, he 
would probably regret his friendliness to- 
wards herself as not being worth the risk 
it entailed of having her friends foisted on 
him. 

Would he give her a wide berth in future? 
Camilla finished shaking the mats in a 
rather less exhilarated frame of mind and 
went back into the house. She was still 
going to dine out on Saturday, to meet the 
man whom she most wanted to see—the only 
man she really cared about seeing (she re- 
neated this to herself with some emphasis) ; 
but somehow just a little—a very little—of 
the glamour had been brushed off the per- 
fe t summer morning. 

Mrs, Neale was still calling the kitten, 
and she paused in the doorway to listen, 
wondering whether Bassett would go out 
and help in the search. In that case, she 
hoped vindictively that the perverse little 
animal would give him any amount ot 
trouble to find it. Since he had the bad 
taste to prefer animals to human beings, it 
would serve him right. And if the kitten 


ose to climb over into the cottage garden, 
he wouldn’t trouble to return it. unless, 
of course, for the sake of the old house 
keeper’s peace of mind. 

That day she saw nothing of him; and it 
was impossible, of course, to know whether 
work, or a wish to avoid her, were respon- 
sible for keeping him out of the way. 

While she was weeding in the garden 
after lunch, she had a chat with Mrs. Neale 
ver the wall, which ended in her going 
tound by the farmyard gate to see the small 

lf, whose bereaved mother was still rend 
ng the air with her long-drawn_ plaints. 





ingered a little, afterwards, to play 
with the kitten, but Bassett didn’t put in 
an appearanc Se 

The next day, however, she met him. She 
had been for a long ramble in the lanes 
and had gathered an armful of the creamy 
meadow-sweet which broke into swaying 


’ 


foam on all the high banks. She was re 
turning home by a short cut through the 
nelds, when she came face to face with 
their owner. It would have been quite 
mpossible for 


him to avoid meeting her, 
even if he had wanted to She had just 
limbed the stile out ot one cornthield inte 
nother, and When he came up to her alon 4 
the narrow pathway, betwee nm the ru tling 
mstalks, she was 


testing for a moment 
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or two on the topmost rung, experimentally 
nibbling an ear of corn. She held it out to 
him with a little laugh that rang quite 
creditably. 

“The old dishonest habits hold good, you 
see,” she greeted him. 

“And the same brazenly honest admission 
of them? ” he queried, smiling. 

But if Camilla’s gaiety was the least 
little bit forced, his was transient. Both 
were still overshadowed by the untoward 
end of yesterday’s visit; and Camilla would 
have given a good deal to be able to trans- 
late the young man’s expression as he leant 
against the post of the stile and stared at 
her, not rudely, but with an inquiring con- 
centration. Was he saying to himself: 
“Here’s this confounded girl again”? ; or 
was he, perhaps—her pulse quickened un- 
expectedly at the thought—regretting the 
fact that she wasn’t a solitary person like 
himself, whose friendship might be indulged 
in without the fear of any other invasion 
of his privacy? Restless under his gaze, 
he rushed again into hurried speech on 
nothing in particular. 

“Pve been for a tremendously long 
walk,” she said; “right round by the old 
mill and past Barstead Grange and on 
through Furze Woods, and so here. Not 
bad for a Londoner, was it? ” 

“Quite five miles,” he commented with 
due gravity. “But ” — he hesitated a 
moment, then—“if you went by the Grange,” 
he said slowly, “I suppose you broke your 
tremendously long walk by going in and 
having a rest? ” 

he flicker of a smile had touched his 
lips as he emphasized the “tremendously, ” 
but it left his face with a curiously tense 
expression as he waited for her answer, 

“No, I didn’t! 
tion triumphantly. 


She refuted the accusa- 
“Why should I? I 
wasn't a bit tired; and, anyway,” she added 
wiftly, moved by a sudden impulse, “ Mrs. 
Rainham’s not the kind of person whom you 
‘drop in’ on, if you know what I mean. 
I’ve known her for some years now, but I 
don’t suppose I shall see very much of her 
while I’m down here, in spite of the fact 
that she lives so close by.” 

“But yvou’re dining with her this week, 
Didn’t I hear her call back, 
is she drove off yesterday, that she was 


aren’t you? 


sending the carriage for you at seven? 
“That's not till Saturday,” 
Ile flushed darkly under his tanned skin 
‘Not till Saturday.” he repeated, and 


staring at her until her 


Camilla said 


} 


drew a long breath, 
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eyes wavered under his, and a faint colour 
mounted to her own cheeks “Till Satur 
day, then, I may expect to see you some 


times 
It wasn’t so much a question as a com- 
eee ‘ 


ment, and the fact struck her with an added 


puzzlement at | curious behaviour 


“Of course,” he Salad li nes one 
slipped from her perch and stood beside 
him. “If you want to,” she ided, t I 
to infuse a note of lightne into a conve 


that 
turbingly serious. “But it rather sound 


sation Was 
if Saturday would be the limit of your e1 
lurance of my ciety. ” 
“Or 
no answering smile 
“Well, one would think that you expected 
one or the ‘ 


to tell vou if the mit of n 


yours of mine? ” he iggested, wit 


other . e retorted sha 
promise 
durance is reached by then 
“No,” he said: “there’ll be no need f. 

you to tell me that But if it isn’t ” e 
gave a short, ynical laugh ‘ yne who 
implied a most ur 
isn’t, will you promise to tell me, in that 
ase?” He looked straight dow1 to her 


eyes as though he 


soul behind them, d Camilla nodded a 

ent. She couldn't understand why wa 
so very much in earnest about it: but the 
man’s personality dominated ‘ to the 
extent of checkit ier first impulse to treat 
his request as a jok She ve him hei 
promise with a gravity that matched 


and held out her hand to seal the b: 
He took it and held it in h ‘ p 
} 


preciable moment longer t n need ve 


lone be fore he 
“Ra dey's Thersday,” be said = 
leaves two almost a 


Well, neither of us are likely to be ove 


burdened with « thie { that 
space of time,” she remarked \ ve t 
vour work, and I my hosts to attend to 


He nodded 
“And taking into onsideration, 
dded quictiy, “that Eh e Cottage 
Barstead Ff m irent 


< Visit te 
officially 
Camilla interrupted him with uncomfort 
ible hast 
Which perfect idiot of 
ne 11d but then, inv ls like M ) 
» oOlten | { ‘ t 


“What 


asked abruptly 


do you do in the evenin ? 


Camilla answered that her hostess lik 
to play one rubber of Canadian bridge. a 


then to read unti!] bedtime 


added, “and El peth on after But 
ttine up 


ate as [ like } Ea prom e to tur li the 
lamps out before I come upstair 
night | went out into the garden for 
little: the moon was lovely 
‘It will be even more gorgeous to-night. 
Bassett said: and added, tnere’s a I 
wonderful view of the yuuntry to be 
either by meonli iw or ] ht P nt 
| behind the farm, where th 
stands My father told me about it y 
ago He ed t end a lot of tin 
mself the when he was a bov andr 
at log erhe id with the rest of the ta 
Will vou come { i iin to rht ink 
m¢ mw itt 
The Cou al la t ot } eq { t 
Camilla for the moment, without 
answe 
To sl p out f the house late at ont 
meet someone of whom her hoste 
pprove lid ie dared 
lid he €a yw t to 
She plaved wertainly with her she 
meadow-sweet, then lifted her eyes to 
tho 1a k, ym pe y one whl 
vanded 1 te the answe¢ W 
<SJo 
That nt tood ( 1¢ » out 
) le the « 1 barn and wat 
1 m WW vl] le . 4 
mp of t1 ele nd, ri 
ky ot dim soft | tra lorm the 
Wwe 1 int ta nd ot eted 
They talked of many thu is the t 
ere He told he f wonderful trop 
rhts that he id know d of I 
the ast She told him of her own 
it nl n b t at ( deep { = 
terest seemed to be for, alway S 
ie day when Othello won the heart 0! 
Desdemona on a Ve tian balcony the t 


ipt to be ve e-sided talk, and it 
t woman Ww te 
Cam ui list ed t ma men 
it, id ma divers place the 
I ! }) Th | ( the ed 
‘ { | len, while the strains 
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f dance-music throbbed in 
distance. 

Most of her companions 
had made love to her, ot 
tried to; and in some 
ses she had been a little 
ttered, in others she 
ad even felt a trifle senti- 
mental as she listened. 
But always there had 
een a touch of im- 
tience in her attitude. 
fheir most passionate pro- 
little 
Was a 


testations woke so 


ho within her, it 





relief when they came to 
in end. 
Bassett 


love to her 


But George 
n't make 
ther in Words or actions, 

never attempted = to 
h her, excepting once, 
shivered a little 
born of 


vhen she 
—a shiver some 


vague, subconscious ex- 


tement, for it Was a 
arm night, with only the 
ghtesteof breezes. Then 

Was at once gravely 


citous- insisting on het 
cloak 

ly round her, fasten- 
ng it himself at her 
roat with a deft light 


of touch that left her 


rapping her more 


y aWare or the tact 


his arm was round 
r while he did it But 

lidn’t really need the 
Was curiously 
us of some hitherto 
nknown force " She 


saw 


went 
that 


, 
which was 
oveloping her as 

id there, holding her 
ts Inseen folds, seeming Lo tran 


t 


ute 


the cold, clear radiance of the moon 
sit into a glowing warmth that coursed 
throbbing thr uch her vein 

She didn’t attempt to analvse her feel- 
ngs. Honestly fancving herself to be in 
ove with Peter Rainham, it never entered 
t head t Betos 
he would have 
‘ Later she said 
night to her companion outside the 
. tage gate and sped, velvet footed, up 
- path between the pale ghosts of the 
“ower borders that made } f 


colo ° suca a riot of 
our in the daytime. Slipping the key 


» wonder whether, had Sir 
fn standing beside her 
‘elt as she w 


as feeling now 
j 


Od 


to 


Bassett was 
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A 


draw the 


still where she 


curtains, and 


had left him” 


the window to 


1utiously into the lock of the front door, 
he let herself into the little dark hall, 
and closed it ftly behind The old 
tairs creaked a little as she tiptoed up 
them. The moonlight pouring into 
the window of her bedroom, and, having 
lit her candles, she went to the window to 
curtain and saw that Bassett 

where she had left him—a dark, 
figure, standing sentinel by the 
gate until she was safely 
He moved away now, vanishing quietly 

into the night, a creature of mystery, of 
whom she knew what he had 
} who wasn’t ac- 


her. 


was 


draw the 


still 


motionless 


Was 


indoors. 


nothaine ave 


chosen to tell her; a man 
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cepted by some of his neighbours, and who 
others. And with this 





himself shunned 


man she had been foolhardy enough to go, 
alone at night, to a place out of sight and 
sound of any other human being 

She caught her breath with a sudden 


gasp—not at her own foolhardiness, but at 
a newborn doubt lieht which 
it might have appeared to him. ‘Then, as 
she undressed and (slipped between the 
lavender-scented sheets, her momentary 
died down. 
misunderstand, ” 
“Other 
He’s much too straight 
think any- 


as to the in 


dismay 
“He 
herself 
but he 
forward 


she told 
might, 


wouldn't 
confidently. men 
wouldn't. 
clean-minded 


and to 


thing like that.” 
But it was some time before she fell 


asleep. And her dreams were haunted by 
a girl with angel eyes and a childlike 
mouth, who stretched out little clinging 
hands that would not be shaken off, though 
Camilla herself tried desperately to detach 
them from their hold. 

And the man to whose arm she clung 
wasn’t Sir Peter Rainham. This man had 
a lean, hawklike etched clear 
against a moonlit sky. 


profile, 


CHAPTER VIII 


Camilla Dines at Barstead Grange 


AMILLA put on her green frock 
when she went to dine at Barstead 


Grange; but, for once, she wore no 
jewellery at all, save a thin gold chain, 


et at intervals with cloudy sopras¢ 


Mrs. Dale had particularly asked her to 
leave all her really valuable ornament n 
London She said that the idea of housiny 








such precious things in her small, waysid 
home frightened her. <A_ thief could so 
easily break in, if it once t know n 
the village, as uch thins have a knack 
of being known, that one of the thre 
women under that thatched roof had bee: 
seen wearing pearls and emeralds that wer 
worth a small fortune 
So Camilla, feeling that in any case the 

were inappropriate at present, had left them 
all behind, and had only brought with he 
a few paltry trifles that were of no par 


ticular value 
A dispassionate scrutiny of herself in the 


] told her tl 


glass, however, 

had less need t} 

ment 
Mrs 


an 


Dale was 


undoubtedly right in her 
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idea that the country air suited het ouest 


Already, in this one short week, the 

had tanned Cam naturally pale 

lw a Warme t t ) oh whi t 

he ehte ned ! ‘ he cheek 

most becoming | It seemed to th 

too, that her ev: were brighter ar 

the tint of their changing hazel was deepe 
‘Early hours and no excitement, 


Camilla approvingly to hers« 


all, y« 
| 


late until 
nor should strolls in 


For after 


su 
hour as midnight 
the 
young man whose behaviour 
have been i 
considered 

“And 


firmly 
downstairs 


mo 


m1o0re discreetly 
unduly thrilling 


as she caught 


and «out 


ham’s luxurious little 


her. 

The drive to Barstead Gr: 
than a quarter of an hour 
last entered it rounds, it 


reptitiously a a 
attracted 
that had been empty 


} 1 } 
Choo gir 


by the f nation o 


shrubberit on each ide of 


drive had been overgrown and negle 
the ugly, sq e white house at the « 
it ad k x ri ( Lily f - 
trailin ‘ . ea peelin wa 
dark, blind w low She id Fi 
pu ed end of in ma 
ehost and a estion of myst that 
no foundati m Tact. had prowled 
tiously round it, pec nto W 
as they fo nshuttered, thick 
rime magi ill sorts of romance 
I ror 1 the ismantled re 
lo it, he drove up t\ 
sely trimmed | tening | 
and stepped ut of the riage ul 1 
nowily whitewashed portico, that old ex 
ploring thrill wasn’t altogether 
The possibilitic of romance might 
lurk behind the windows whose po 
glass now reflected back the nset gk 
Phe ntin trains of Rachmar 
Pre ] ide eeted Nhe ca a he was 1 } 
into the drawing-room, and Mrs, Rar 
vse from the p ind came to meet 
1oOnM the lor oom, Ww lich alread ( 
to have ibsorbed me of it new Owr 


pe mnality It wa furnl 
regard to harmo n the 
various pieces of furniture, 
wa plea ng and «¢ ential 
It was, in fact, a typical d 





year 


ished 


If. 


couldn't count 


had sounde 
mnlight wit 
could scar 


resp tf 


no excitement,” Camilla reps 


’ ) : 
Oak and went 


aw: 
inge took 
.. . 
When she 
had been 


» trespass 
f an old | 
s. The 

the cart 


with 
periods Ol 
vet the ef 
ly comforta 


raw ing room 











n 


- 





e late ‘nineties, though the large photo- 
sraphs in silver frames 
crowded the drawing-rooms of that period 
were dispensed W ith here. The friends 
whose photographs Mrs. Rainham cherished 


which always 


were few and far between. 

“Tt was lucky, my dear.” she said, “that 
| didn’t arrange for Peter to call for you 
He’s been over to lunch 


» his way home. 
t Montravers, to meet a client of his—a 
man who’s mixed up in that big Yorkshire 


will case—and he’s only just back. Dinner 


il be 
Camilla made a polite disclaimer of any 
ndue hunger. 

“Your aunt had the usual big week-end 
house party,” Mrs, Rainham went on, as 
they both 


s which were as restful as they looked. 


ate, I’m afraid.’ 





subsided into the deep arm 





The Gilrays came to tea and brought a 
ho-Slovakian dramatist, who, accord 
to Peter, looked quite civilized and 

ked quite decent English; also a Welsh 

professor who didn’t do either.” 

“Was Mr. Vanderlee there? ” Camilla 
sked idly. “No. Tell me, how did you 
njoy your. tea at his studio? ” 

Very much, though there was nobody 
there but ourse!ves. But I should hate him 
int me.” Her tone wa vigorously 


mphatic 








“He seems so sure,” she added 
that I should be what he calls an in 
testing subject He didn't iy ‘for my 
secting table,’ but I felt rather like say- 
g it for him! ” 
“Most young would feel flat 
tered,” Mrs, Rainham remarked 

Camilla shook her head 

“That’s what Wilmy tells me,” she said 
But even Wilmy is finding Mr. Vander- 


€s persistence rather a nutsance. I heard 


women 


trom 


her this morning, and she says he 
led at the flat vesterday, and was very 
‘appointed to hear that I’d gone away 
“Didn't your beautiful friend console 
? Mr Rain 
sked, with a twinkle in her eves 
frankly 
evoid of any petty resentment at the sug 


D 
gestion, 


m at all for your absence ? 





urgle of laughter wa 


“T feel quite sure that she 


ais. would have 
done,” she said, 


“only, as it happens, he 
Wasn't even allowed to know that she was 
taying there ! Wilmy takes her 
lites very seriously ; her letter is de 
lously pompous She doesn’t 
that Mr 


lite the ‘right 


respon 


consider 
Vanderlee would 


kind of a quaintance fo 


a UNSOphi: ticated youn, rl.” So. Felicits 





1, perhaps, be 
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being out to tea when he called, she never 
mentioned her to him. Her conscience must 
have worried her terribly, poor dear, be- 
cause Mr. Vanderlee was most solicitous 
about her being alone at night in the flat, 
when there have been so many burglaries 
lately, and she couldn’t reassure him by 
saying that she wasn’t.” 

Mrs. Rainham knew Wilmy, and her face 
expressed keen appreciation of that poor 
lady’s struggles between an almost morbid 
truthfulness and a sense of her duty to- 
wards her charge. 

“What did she say? ” 

“Oh, she managed to convince him that 
there was nothing really valuable on the 
except the jewellery which I 
hadn’t taken with me down to the coun- 


premises 


trv, and which is locked away in a safe 
in my room. But she said nothing about 
Felicity sharing the room with it; and she 
got rid of him before Felicity came home, 
with a promise to remind me that he was 
still hoping to have me for a sitter.” 
“Who is he painting at present? ” Mrs, 
Rainham asked Sut before Camilla could 
Peter came in, and she was 
saved the awkwardness of mentioning Rosa 
mond Cressitor. 
announced immediately after 
wards, and as they crossed the big 


>) 


answer, Sir 


Dinner wa 
plea 
santly lighted hall, with its pots of palms 
and its Persian rugs, she looked around 
her with an amused recollection of the day 
when she had peered furtively through the 
windows at its empty spaces of gloom and 
lust She gave her hosts a br ief descrip- 
tion of that youthful escapade. 

‘Camilla, you see, has known this part 
of the world since her childhood, ” Mrs. 


her, the 


) 


Rainham told her son, “I found 
other day, renewing an old acquaintance in 


the shape of an extremely shy son of the 


” 
} 


who bolted at the sight of me. 

Sir Peter’s keen, humorous eves. were 
turned on Camilla with the quick interest 
that was one of his characteristics. It was 
so invariably and courteously ready, that it 
was difficult to believe in its utter and pro 
voking impersonality. 

‘Are the natives hereabouts as wild as 
all that? ” he asked with mock gravity. 

“T never found them so in the old days, 
“But as a 


vw assured him. matter of 


fact, this was really a new acquaintance, 
It was his uncle whom I used to know—old 
Simon Bassett. The Bassetts have owned 


Barstead karm_. tor generations, and the 


old man was a typical, old-fashioned sport 


















































THE QUIVER 
ing farmer. This nephew, who’ ot the ham threw at her son. Sir Peter's , 
farm now, 1s quite a different type viance Was riveted mn their guest as 
“ Bassett ? went on speaking with that ple asant sn 
Sir Peter repeated the name is crisp, ness of tone which, for the first. ty 
incisive voice ‘I knew a yo x fellow Camilla found oddly ominous The 
called Bassett once. His father was a pa jectures which she had often ent: 
son Had your old friend 1\V elations 1n to how it w ild suund when utteri 
the Church? ” like endearment we vel la 
‘I shouldn't imagine so,” Can uid thoughts at present 
The recollection i the p: t id “Did he tell ye inde whom he st 
<cen at Barstead Farm-—-the wat if land-ager It wasn’t, by amy 
Magdalen College iden flashe ack man called Cressitor, was it—a ( 
on her. But, after all, it might ve no pe Wyndham Cressitor 
sonal connexion with vy Bassett Ce Camilla stared at him, wide-ey 
tainly his cessor, t Cit e Bassett surprise of hearing him mention a 
whom I was talking to an’t eve have which ie had = alwa looked up 
been in Ho ae he ( liv 1 taboo in 1 rest ‘ a rk ‘ 
abroad, work on a rubbe plantatior that it wi a moment or two 
ever since he was a ve vo man realized that she had just. be , 
‘Really ~ Peter’s eve narrowed with the ke to a riddle that 1 
uddenly with that glinti entratior her 
which always put a wholeson nt If Rosamond Cre to fathe 
the hearts of nervous and hostile witnesse been Bassett nstruct« of 
‘In what part of the world would count f his hav er | 
“Malay, I believe, ( ! answered rraphy; the ad been \ and 
and then, a Mr Ik I im en ked that probably livir inde t ame 
t couldn't have bes a ve eful trai the course of his train 
ing for knglish f m ( ed, wit And the belore if ( 1 .) 
a curious feeling 1 how Pet practised eyes reading he 
being ca ed mt ete 1 ie Irie | pace, went « 
from me \ it ( a t In that ( e said, speakir 
I gather that he rigll t q k and isivelv, “your friend 
for land ‘ a uN t ‘ f be the in fellow that I knew Ar 
He didn’t t me whv he t ) please torgive me for what may 
She was help elf to tlet nh impertinence ut T fe 
as le spok« a t t ght to iVis¢ 1, ve tror 
lance of startled M RR le vou see of him, the bette 
(To be continued) | 
gg ee ee ee ee Oe ee he ehh hh | 
ry. . . 
The Book you have been waiting for! | 
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-| MIDDLE-AGED 
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ng + 
i Mrs Sam Sloan 
. 

ex 

Oe eweenwewansnarneaeeeeeee Se ty My 

«SS a 
t l is good for evervbody to have at least five, and however young one may look and 
I ne hobby pon wh i thev can mount Te oi M the r Nature reseuts too great 

1 ride awav from “the daily round liberties being taken by her children of a 
erowth. 


common task.” But it is most essen maturer g 


ve such a “steed” to carry her into th Active Hobbies 





ts r OW! isehold — Golf—For and Against 


0 this way will she keep herself Probably golf is the hobby which uni 
ng in mind and realize the full j of versally claims t most devotees-—and 
ng. When she turns from her usual rightly so, because it combines exercise and 

work to her pet particular hobby, she long hours in the open air. It is a hobby 
motion a new set of brain cells, which can be shared with one’s menfolk, 
owing the tired brain and t] and therefore an added Jink “twixt man and 
nerves the rest the equire before wite 
5 | ly to take 1p their task again Most uburbs now p ess a golt ¢ Irse, 
1 the hoice of a hobb the middl ol are withir Cas\ each or the same, 
sed Woman must remember het limitation and this is another inducement to many. 
bl is re lly t ecome al creative It would eem, th n, that volt is an ideal 
: hobby for anvone But thi is just 

Perhaps it would be well to define who wherein the danger lies lhe woman who 
the middle-aged wom in these day has plaved golf year in year out since girl 
a eve t randmoths look and ofter hood can unless in ex eptional case- play 
20 delightfully —v« Phy with impunitv till a ripe old age. But 

= eaking midds ro mav be said to con there is the woman who has led a more « 
- the years between forty-five and fifty li edentary life at home while her fam 
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is growing up. Then, when household ible for those of middle life: but it sh 
cares have reiaxed and, in vears. she j not be taken up seriously by the won 
frankly middle aged, she decides to “tak who is not quite strong, for, ae it is play 
ip golf.’ This she does with ereat zest, y experts to-day, even one game may 
tramping miles round the course In her volve standing for long periods, than whi 
anxiety to improve her game, or keep het there Is nothing more exhausting. Croquet 
weight down, she misses no opportunity to one may add, is not just that “old-fashioy 
get out on the links. She rushes about he pastime tor Victorian gentlefolk that oy 
household duties and shopping in the morn sometimes imagines: but. in its n 
ing, eats a hurried lunch, and start ff for form, Is a strenuous, competitive game 
her round of goif with never a thoueht of : 
the very sudden and violent change which Tennis and Badminton 
has been made in her mode of livin There are mat middle-aged women t 
And when Nature steps in and e begins x found in both these fields of sport: } 
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| 
° Ph 
A lady champion playing Sports & C 
croquet at Roehampton 
to nave that onstant tired feeling the ( 
hast little ttack t val pit tl i I I I ‘ 
f of breat he never seems to realize ‘ or kep 
t it he cw 0” \ 1 to } I t t | t 
t r id 1] ag 1 bod 1¢ ( t ] } vit } 
t Ous recreation 1 t ‘ en ounter | 
Of « e, plent f ventle ¢« we forty-t 
1 eat dea ft rea ea ré t « 
the sn puttir ourses with wv Fishing, Shooting, Archery 
links are provided, Here the woman of \t t point | hear m 
can indulvye n a fine ope t ‘t Well, there d t 
obb . ,t 
\ ‘ if the B ] w t ( 
h | id] i ed \ nan \ > ‘ t n the ta 
lat cl lf nd t e eX i n moc 4 | 
10 no n 1 ty | ont < wil 


The Charm of Croquet tel and pl 


Croquet 1 ertainl " I 
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The rearing of cats is a fascinating 
hobby for women 


juiet in the open air are most beneficial to 
the nerves, while plenty of exercise is got, 
specially when fishing with the fly. People 


re apt to think fishing is a pastime only 
tor the rich in this world’s goods: but thi 
snot the case. There are numbers of little 
treams, lochs and lakes where, for quite 
modest sum, a dav’s fishis v an be had, 





1 hamlet where a fishing holiday 


s possible to the average purse, 


another hobby which can be shared by 
wth sexes. It is also one which can _ be 
ridden intermittently, which is a great 
vantage, , 


Marksmanship, either as practised with 


or bow and arrows, makts a strong 
eal to manv women And here the 
iad] 

Mile-aged woman can meet her vounget 


sters or mmon ground, for, provided 
revesight is not gravely defective, pra 
t is what makes the ¢ xpert 

There are. of course, archerv and minia 
» whi h women are ad 
nitted: but those posse ssine even a small 
garden can easily rig up their own target 
d get plenty of interesting amusement 





ym 
Tha ' ; ; 
‘he proper kind of eun for use in a 
mal] hnr} * . 
vt suburban garden is an air-gun, and 


.* os z 
Is how a friend of mine set about 


making a little shooting 
range: First of all the 
neighbours were visited and 
interested in the project, and 
were assured of the safety of 
their gardens, Then, the 
site being chosen, the rooted 
stump of a very large tree 
was procured and set in posi- 
tion as a background for the 
paper targets which were 
pinned on to it. Sheets of 
iron were put up on either 
side to deflect any stray shots, 
and the whole was banked up 
with earth, thus making an 
admirable butt. 

The pellets went through 
the targets and embedded 
themselves harmlessly in the 
tree stump. Soon all this 
household became quite 
profi ient shots: a good 
training for eye, hand, 


v 
f, 


\ 


b] 














Archery is being revived as an active 
but not too strenuous pastime for women 
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The garden-lover has an inexhaustible source 


of 


interest 


Every middle-aged woman who in should giv her 
as 


p> karta 


and brain in concentration, stead 


judgment 





ines 





Archery 1 a m t gracefal pastime, 
rIVE plent oO} ventlh exer to 
muscles, 

Fruit, Flowers, Herbs 

The woman who a born gardener 
little difficulty in choosing a hobby, for 
will naturally turn to the cultivation 
whatever scrap of earth she can find, 
only a window-box. But there are n 
women who find the have quite at 
for gardening or horticulture wh 
really begin it as a hobby, and for t 
on the w } e of forty it 
one, 

It is, however, alwavs more interesting 
work with an object in view, and 
h bby can be utilized t n ease ou 
come, it naturally be es more tere 
till 

kven a small garden can be made 
productive if it rop is confined t 
thing. For nstance quit ail 
raspber ane rt trawl plant 
“ put into a small space The 

yined can eitl old to ne 
fresh fruit ette still, made t 
Ol bottle tf and »| | at 1 oor d pront If 
pare field or strip of round he 
later on, the pe of ir remune 
OvDDYV can be { 1 | i \ 1] 

It flowe OV mak i { 
ipp al, ther ct da Ie mall ¢ 
wh h can ‘ cat | | te nexp 
with of the 1 ‘ ten ] 
rin mall | 1 t | 
indeither fil iD l tome Y 
Y ‘ them mplet ty 
\lwa ea litt i Pott ca 
‘ Howe ind ‘ ntent with a 
fair proht, and 1 ve yon estal 

wd b ‘ mn 

Ihe owl fon nal 1 
eT mothe! itl itfarl ho } I 
middle-aged Woman t ore t foll 
nad one MM ! ther out 
common 

sper alizin ) t I I k 

another 

Having placed thi lene on t 
hobby and shown them a few of the aven 
down which the na ide, I have dk 
their own thoughts will show them ma 
ther roads to traverse 
Live Stock 

fe the woman who is fond of animals 























HOBBIES 


FOR MIDDLE-AGED 


WOMEN 





there are many fields open, according to 
there al : 

her means. ; 

Everyone is familiar with the common 


ies of poultry keeping, dairy farming, 
and bee keeping; but the breeding of pigs, 
rabbits, and guinea-pigs 1s more unusual. 





Pie rearing is a good speculation, whether 
+ wil at a few weeks old, or feed up 
for bacon. If gone in for sci ntifically, it 
hobby as any other 
carried 
of the 


number 


15 aS clean and sweet a 


nimal-rearing project, and can be 


on even in suburbia, if a corner 


varden 1S chosen the requisite ot 


feet—required by law—away from = any 


nee 


Rabbits are 
for their fur, 


bred 


and if from good 


nowadays principally 
“strains 


are q lite a profitable hobby. 


The same may be said of guinea-pigs, 
though their market is small, being only 
reared for pets. Still, in any neighbour- 
00d where there are many children there 
a ready sale, for the majority of little 


ones go through the white mice and guinea 
pig phase of pet-keeping. 
t 


Dog and ci 


breeding have for long been 
favourite hobbies of women animal lovers 


1 the dailv exercise required by the 
former makes it a healthful as well a 
ni nteresting re pation 
Motoring 
There is vet another tvpe of woman who 
ome much to the fore since the Great 
War, and that is the woman with a 
mechanical turn of mind She not only 
drives her own car, but she has at las 
found an outlet for her mechanical “bent, 
1 likes to know her mount thoroughly 


ide and out 
Many s hools of practi il motoring have 
sprung up, and for the woman of 


ho can afford a little car. 


any 


age 


ind is keen on 


ning how to do her own running re 
pairs, these will put her in the right way 
freally enjoying this hobby . | 
Hobbies of National Import 
Philanthropic work of many kinds ap 
peals to a certain number of middle aged 
women For those with the nursine in 
‘tinct strongly developed there are the 
Various activities of the British Red Cro 
and the St. Andrew’s and St John’s Am 
Du nce Societic But there an even 
ger field waiting for the woman who 


akes up Girl Guiding as her hobby and 
rides It har | \ th th hobby he ha the 


li, a? oa 
added satisfa that she i 


tion of knowing 


797 


pleasurable 





Fame 


A Ladde1 


podieree ¢ 
hobby for tho 


of 


ioscience, and a@ very 


fond of animal 


rearinx of 
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nelping to 
women citizens of Empire 





and train the 
In “G 
find a ho 


ng, and 


mould future 
liding,” 
the middle-aged woman will by 


interest 


which becomes increasingly 


one in which she can utilize any special 
talents she may possess, and also expend 


boundless ene and enthusiasm There 
is a slogan in the Guides to the effect that 
the services of all 


of eight 


between 


womenkind the 


and eighty can be used 


ages 


some way for the general good 
Sedentary Hobbies 
I think, perhaps, I have said eno 


about the active kinds of hobbies, and might 


were 
pecause t 


design. 


In gt 


Leather Work 


This is 


be manuta 
to be had 


\mor 


al 


mo 








t 


rally 


among 


sO OTigin 





om the lovelv skins 
yn i 
ttiest thing in v 
which | iV } 
1 elder! middle 
! Klaces te 
nh t soft ad 
1 off \ 














sedentary 


now 


which are like to prove of interest to the 
home-loving older women 
4 small carpenter’s bench in the att 
by no means an impossible hobby for 
woman, and after a few lessons in the 
f the tools generally, she will find muct 
to interest and amuse, especially if she 
possesses the creative facult 
Carving and fretwork have a great charn 
when the initial drudgery of “learnir 
has been got over 
I came icTo ecently a won n who had 
1" ie a ve le itful hobb ‘ ] 
fr learnir _ C} . aa 
tures on to wood nd t wit ‘ t 
iM t them p int rst t t 
ysorbir iI iw puzzle l zie 


Feeding 
the 


ducks 


1) 1 
liv stock aff 
ne plea 
} Dr 
| : 
} 
1 
( ett 
ire ¢ mil 


For the Artistic Temperament 


t 
' of 
wecome 
The a 
‘ tin 
t 4 
] | 
it] 
itte 
t« T¢ 


viderie ire 


ymia ri 
delicht in ) 
wn ) ive 
] 
can itwa < 
+ hy t 
+ f 
1 
I 
{ 
ect t 
{ tho 
. f ‘ i 
t 
rf) , 


her friend 
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Lamp and candle shades of all kinds find 





, ever-ready matket, whether carried out 
chiffon or parchment, if the designs are 
tistic and unique. 
Pamting the ma- 
rial, and then 
making these up, 1s 
a pleasant hobby all 


- year round, 


Toyrnaking 

Toymaking is 
another hobby for 
those with original 
eas, The soft ones 
of the “cuddley ” ; 
type will attract one a 
set of designers, 
another will 
find they can ex- 
press themselves 
better through the 
medium of wood. ‘ 
Delightful series of 
quaint wooden ani 
als, gaily painted 
or dyed with harm- 


fresh from the Incubasior 


Rearing chicks is an absorbing hobby. It requires patience, regular 
attention, skill—and luck 

lours, are ever welcomed by the For the woman who is much alone many 

small child. games of “Patience” will be found a boon, 
as they demand great concentration and 

often much skill, thus taking the player 
Metal work of all kinds and hand-made “out of herself” in a restful and healthful 

jewellery are two way. 


Hand-made Jewellery 


hobbies suitable One could go on almost indefinitely with 
the middle-aged suggestions; but I think I have shown in 
woman who has a pre the foregoing pages that there are hobbies 
in plenty suitable for the middle-aged 
woman of every kind of temperament. 


ference for pursuits of a 





sedentary nature. 




















Dogs, as well as cats, can be reared by women, and the hobby is a fascinatine one 








\ moment,’ the minister pleaded ‘For your own sake, | 
beg you I cannot believe you will do this thing’ “"—p. 802 




















HANGING MANDS 


ice Lowther 


HE Trustees’ Meeting was over. As “Too big, I suppose ?” 
usual, there had been much talk to “Much. Men who can afford a_ place 
little purpose; and the business men that size prefer to 


live farther out. Re- 
present, irritably aware of time they could sidentiallv, these 


factory have ruined this 
ill spare wasted, were hurriedly departing end of the town. Sixty vears ago the Lodge 
to their various tasks. A small group lin changed hands for twelve thousand pounds, 
gered, chatting, by the fire. Last vear Sidnall 
“Very sudden, Sidnall’s death!” said pounds,” 


got it for five thousand 


one. “That was before I came. Wasn’t Mor- 
“Very,” agreed the minister. He was a ton mixed up in it, somehow? ” 

youngish man with thin red hair and moist “Yes. He hageled over the price; but 
eves, “The church will feel his loss.” folk say he’d sect his heart on getting the 
“So will his wife. Their affairs, I iouse. When Sidnall forestalled him, he 
gather, are in a bad way Money all tied was furious. There’s been bad blood. be- 
1p in the house, you know. Isn't that so, tween the families ever since.” 


Temple ? ” “Hum. <A pity! And now he doesn’t 
The man addressed shrugged his Want it.” 

shoulders. “T don’t believe it, Mr. Redfern.” 
“That’s as may be. The Lodge is for The minister’s eves wate 


ed; he made a 


sale, anyhow. I’m instructed to sell im-  gawky attempt to polish his glasses while 
mediately.” he walked. 

“That shouldn’t be difficult,’ said the “Then vou don’t think “—his voice came 
ther. He glanced round the fast-emptving vague and thick through the folds of his 
rom. “Hi! Morton,” he called. “Wait handkerchief—“that he would prefer to 





We are talking about the Lodge. build ?” 


Vhen are you moving in? ‘[T don’t. For one thipg, there’s the time. 


\ man near the door turned slowly. He And it would cost more. Morton hates part 
finished adjusting his muffler before re Ing Besides, the only site available is 
plying, nalf a mile farther out, and the man’s dead 

“Tl don’t know vet that I'm buying keen on keeping close to his money-bags.” 
Depends, Temple’s got my offer Kvents justified the lawye fears, In 

“Nonsense,” rasped the lawyer. “You — the weeks that followed, neither advertise 
rere joking. Mrs. Sidnall’s not giving the ment nor inquiry produced a purchaser for 
house away,” the Lodge. Nor would Morton increase his 

Morton’s eves narrowed: hi mouth riginal offer 

nned, grew venomous “T tell you the place isn’t worth more,” 

af never joke.” he aid i to my he declared roundly. “a hall be out of 

t, take it or leave it I’d just as soon pocket as it is.’ 

ld.” “Perhaps, after all, he would prefer to 

The lawyer and the minister were friend build,” suggested the minister, 
nd close neighbour \s they walked The friends were tting together in the 

me, Temple reverted te the Sidnall lawyer’s  snuggery, oth asprawl and 


smoking, 
asn’t done well for veatr “Not he He turned down the site 
im bothered about Mrs > I 
us little left but the 
verybody’s money 


The business |} 
lere’s pre week ago. It’s just that he’s got us on a 
house, and that’s not tring and knows it 


“What does Mrs. Sidnall say: 


e 
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“Very little Her one cry is a quick 
ale. Ugh!” He puffed mo t his 
pipe. “If only he wouldn't cant,” he mut 
tered after a while. “He quot Scripture 


at me, the old vill 
Abruptly then, 
“JT tell you what, 

him.” 
“Vou! 


see 


the minister spoke 


Temple; 


Eh? 
On 
“As a minister,” 


To 


what gt 


Morton? But I 
ounds ?” 
retorted the other. 


was sitting upright now. Behind thei 
glasses his eves shone with a pale defianc« 
“Certainly I shall see him. It’s my dut 

{ don’t know w I’ve been thinking of 


hat 
to wait so long.” 
The lawyer looked at him curi 
“Oh, well,” he said 
you can do any harm 


Only 


I don’t know that 
After all, the t] 
don’t a\ 


’ 


ing s 
Ing 


no secret. you 
The interview took place in Morto 

office. The minister decided he would fe« 

freer there than in Morton’s hous 


wasted 
Morton. 
“See here 


no time in 
, Mr. 


no concern of 


“No 


oners, or 


yours—-it yusine 
that concer! par 
affect the honour of ( l 1, 
minister's province \ 
office-bea Mr. Morton, la 
of high standing in the town If to-day I 
tood 
slothful, 1 
duty 1 
Morton fumbled unde1 me paper for 


his desk bell; h eve reamed eful 1! 1 


matte: 


is outside a 


an 


as vour 


keen 


“Ministers,” he said with a eer, “are 


notoriously snorant f } ' 
pushed the bell into pron 

Redfern « y in lf dee int hi 
chair 

“Commercially, Imitted. “I know 
little. But I n see as far as most men 
Let us d u t matte ruiet  oM 
Morton Here’ house f x 
month y uu were pre t viv 
four th ] na hve ed p | 
you offer t t j f A 

~ Guine ed Mort includ 


worth precisely what I am_ prepare 


The 
aglitter, h 
“No, 
untrue. Be straight. 


minister bent fs 


thin face 


rward, his we 


aflame 


no, 


less 


vou 


for the house than vou believe it 


take a ourse deliberately fy 


you reap advantage from a widow’ 
ty vou heap dishonour on yourself 
edit on the church of which vou a 


member 
Mr. Morton 
“That's enouch Jt is us 


s 
business with a minister, 


rose to 
eless to di 
Mr. 
wish you good morning 

“A Christ » 4 
from busines 

Mr. Morton struck his bell. As 


vanized, the 


innet separate 


I 


f 


minister ] 


umped from } 


‘A moment,” he pleaded “For 


yn sake, | beg you I cannot beli 
will do this thing Think, mar \ 
a Christian You pray—only last S 
0 engage ] } p 1 yh pra ( Have 
no conscience, no fear?” 

\ yu nile bent M to S 
looked from the ninister to 5 ¥ 
clerk 


said, “I am 


my position to lav to the powe 
Neve have | eparat | 1 e] 
mv busine Ever venture, ¢ 


I th t matt I t 
uidance I © a en conscit 
Ie rr 1 en have the 
} motive misappre lt 


man t tween my ¢ 
n ( () ho M 
the doo 
rh later Redfern learnt 
Tr; ple t t thre | } \ 
wo t T ndred s 
ive t da option in t 
1d to 
R 4 T¢ { fid { ‘ 
Wil I 
,? 
“ler. did you see him, by the way! 
“ey, 


Ri)? 























Whereupon the lawyer dropped — the 
subject 

That same afternoon the minister called 
on Mrs. Sidnall. He found her in the oak- 
panelled dining-hall. 

“So you are leaving us?” he said, when 
oreetings were over. 

“Yes.” Mrs. Sidnall’s fingers twitched 
neasily; she was never quite comfortable 
without her knitting. “I’m glad the house 
id.” she went on. “I can take Daisy 
home to my people now. I’ve never what 
1 might call settled here.” She spoke 
wly, with a soft south-country drawl. 
Mr. Redfern looked at her gravely 
‘There’s one thing I want to say, Mrs. 
Sidnall. You've been badly treated, but I 


ne—I do hope you won't let it embitter 


The lady stared 

“Oh, you mean Mr. Morton? Bless you, 
that doesn’t worry me It’s business. A 
man’s no call to pay more for a thing than 
’s bound.” 
“Tt mav be business,” said Mr. Redfern. 
‘It’s not Christianitv.’ 

The lady’s eves twinkled. “Well, well,” 
ie said, and reached for her kmitting 
yu don’t mind, Mr. Redfern We are 


” 





1 friends. My hands aren’t happy idle. 
The minister watched her a while in 
silence, 

yu are a good woman,” he said at 


noth 





Only middling,’ ie smiled, busy now 
at east “T don’t expect much from 
folk, that’s all. 


Human nature’s the same, 


u know, all the world ove Besides, I’ve 
© real quarrel] with Mr. Morton. l’ve 
honey of my own, vou see, And I’ve never 
ked the house. It w Ben’s fancy. May 


Mr. Morton wil! find it a bieger hand 


ita 

than he bareains for. A barn of a 

e! He'll be lucky f he evets ervant 

‘9 work it: IT never could Oh, ves: [’m 
sheet 


nxing we are well rid of it, Daisy and 


Mr. Redtern fell to polishing his elasses 


1 corner of the tablecloth 


“I’m glad you look at it that wav.” he 


> rh nktul, too, that your circum 


Nees are easy. Still. it’s a pit yout M 

forton. He should have treated yo 

tin 

Mrs Sidnall threw him a shrewd vlance 

‘He paid as) much enc 

Md allow \t | t, that what he said 
Wouldn't ive im aea t | 





CHANGING HANDS 


“Consciences are queer things, Mr. Red- 
fern; they speak from such queer places,” 
“Conscience,” said the minister loudly 
‘is the voice of God.” ; 
“Well, well; I don’t know. Maybe it 
takes as many gods to a universe as men.” 





She bent closer over her work, counting 
the stitches, and frowning. ‘“ Dear me,” she 
That comes 
of trying to turn heels with visitors, I’m 
well served. Daisy’s always telling me.” 
She looked up. “Gracious!” she ex- 
claimed, “what’s wrong with the man? 
\re you sick, Mr. Redfern?” 

‘No, not sick. Shamed.” 

“Shamed! What of? You’ve no cause, 
I’ll warrant.” 


murmured, “Vve got wrong. 


“Pve every cause, Mrs. Sidnall. When 
a man blasphemes y 
“Oh, come now. Blasphemy! Who's 


blasphemed? Even so, there are no bones 
ike. If a dog can bay the moon, a little 
blasphemy’s neither here nor there. God 
won’t hurt, I’m thinking.” 
The minister rose slowly to his feet, his 
eyes wide and tragic. 
“It’s not God,” he said; “not God. It’s 
1@ church that suffers. Morton has dis- 
redited the church. Even you 


‘No, no; come now. IT’m not rocking. 
[I’m too old a bird. I was never much of 
a church-goer, anyway: that was Ben’s 

g, Mr. Redfern ? 
You'll stay and have some tea. Daisy will 
be in presently. No? Well, if you must. 


[’m sure it’s been nice to see you. Now, 


ne, Sut you are not goin 


lon’t fash yourself about the house, Mr. 
I don’t. In fact, seeing you are 
taking the matter so much to heart, I don’t 


mind telling 


vou Mr. Morton mayn’t have 
ot quite the bargain he thinks. He'd have 
lone better to look into things a bit. There 
are the drains now: I’ve had my suspicions 
of these drains for some time. Then, all 
thi woodwork 

“Tt’s verv beautiful,” said the minister, 
edging toward the door. 

‘Oh, it looks well,” admitted Mrs. Sid- 
nall “All the same, it’s got the dry rot. 
We'd a man in a while back, who said that 


She paused, 


by rights the place should be stripped. I’m 
fraid, what with one thing and another, 
Mr. Morton will find himself at heavy ex- 


pense.” Her smile was placid, and quite 
ithout malice “T’m just telling you,” 
exolained, * ( u seem so down, 
Likely it'll make u feel better: it does 
Daisy And it makes no odds now Oh, 


Mi 


Redfern.” 














A Quaint Glimpse from the Eighteenth Century 


Like ity the 


ower of 


by F-J- Nudleston 


FRIEND of mine on had the privi 


lege of showine a \ ne citizen of 
the United States the ts of 
London. \ critical « ld, he found many 
faults with what he iW To him the 
British Museum was punk nd ante 
liluvian bunk at that: he ad seen better 
Zoos; the wax figures at Madame Tussaud’s 
were lacking in “pep” or animat : and 
unlike Wordsworth, all he had to sav of 
the view from Westminster Bridge was 
‘Aw, shucks Really, he was so lacking 
In enthustasm that he might have been 
educated at Eton But perhaps he uttered 
his oddest crit m when he was shown, 
with the pride which all we Londoners take 
n those its which we y t ‘ | 
ie Tr tors (Crate it the Powe f Le hon 
He contemplated it with 1 eat terest, 
nd the en f oldly I \ in't 
lave een » trate t I ty 
iraugnt Wh 1 last word he ! nced 
lrauft 
youn \merica wa t e Towe 
le and t, as dra t ‘ bt th 


illuded to it as 


Julius Caesar ll-erected Tower 

But ) annot expect cer eat ind 
math h ind ) in a Tortre Vhere 
t which iggests con t the 
ht w | ( inte hea 1 on 
n name i Litt Hell, The Rat Dun 
eon, Cold H D ind Little } ‘ And 
t off f not p ners, ‘ ved 
| t! t é ent n 
t ) f Lieutenant-Gi \d 
\\ rn i 1) en 

m 1 to } | ( t t 
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titular head of the Tower, very 1 
Dep ity L el 
idence and to 


things were conducted as they sh 


to be in permanent re 


In addition to his pay of f1 a d t 
veTe Tees, paid weekly or “sate-kee} 
the prisoners.” These ranged from 13 
lor a commoner t / 1 I 
peer or Archbishop: f some n 
eason pe ip I ‘ 
therefore regarded the tone wa 
! } 1 p ] nit 

ls and Scot pee worked « 
{2 4s. sd Che prisone were a 
have their own wine sent in; but 


the duty of the Gentleman Gaoler—t 
he Chief Warde irefullvy to. ex 
the bottles by holding lighted 1] 
hind them, lest they should contatr 
thing other than wine and it 
tone flasks, their content 


himself omto i tor won atte 
over ! «tt e find m plant 
tree bon t } ea which, I be 
till flourt I lon), and 0 
tres orde { - 6, 
win wn Dy n experi ( I 
wholsom Hle v ' wod mat 

it po le t« nveterate enc 
the Stuart i et ive been a g 
and wa just nd fair to the p 
tho m ‘ 


realt ed t yar] t 
te l ) ited Lord d 

make the least t to the ofh 

| | the Bishop of R 

















“This hipocritical 
4 


ontly avered things which he 

juentl 

+ with in all my Life.” So 
astonished to read that when t 
» being banished from these 1 
. Tower for good, the Deputy 


rave three huzzas.” But the 


constantly re-echoing with “huzzas,” e 


whe 


ot 


ecially on roval birthdays, 
“34 bottles 
in 1 a barill of beer sits 


ould provide 


I 


ended with “a bone fire on the 


There are many curious entries 
liamson’s diarv, which is to say 
very interesting diary the 


Porter dies trom eating 
Ye 


one, 


m 


\\ 


t noon and night; the 


es of 


hard drinking ; 


tten by a mad dog, and thoug 


salt 
fc llow, 


the 
po r 


nd dipped in water 


nd, dies, wit! 


symptoms of madness, upon whi 


were OF lered to be sent out of 


r_ killed, “except those ot 
Gentlemen and Ladys, which 
e OY lered to be tved (4 
mean old General, who id 


ved “allwais in a Most 


nd avaritious Manner, never 
wing invited me so much as 
rink a dish of Chocolate,” 
aged ninety, “in a sort of 
Stupidity and in the severe 
te of 1725 a large col 
rant pe hed on the White 
ris shot, and sent to that 
famous Londoner, the President 
the Roval Society, Sir Hans 
Sloane, who, in his letter of 
tanks, gives unpleasant details 
sto the contents of the bird’s 
ach, which is the least a 
rresident of the Royal Society 
1 do. 


Later on, there is a more im 


portant visitor than a Or 
morant; this was the Duke of 
Lorraine, who was hu rely de 
lighted with the Menagerie in 
the Tower, which was to Lon 
“oners of those days what the 
Zoo Is to us The Duke was 

troduced to “a youne he 
Lyon, w elp’d four months, 
which he stre k'd, kiss’d, and 
) 1 by the whisker and 
vd he was a great cureosity 
to him.” The Duke, by the 


2s 
» 


Tower 


t ) tree! 


LIFE IN THE TOWER OF LONDON 





1 
shop 
knew 

not 


one Is 


he Bishop, 
ealms, left 
Lieutenant 
was 
n the King 
g od port 


such holidays always 


but.” 

in Wil- 
that it 
Gentleman 


is 


of fresh 
Warder 
hitaker, 
h plunged 
at Graves 
1 all t 
h all dogs 


} 


the 


\ 
an 


he 


Tower 


to be 


tse and was the worst man I ever had to 





way, left England in the 
“Pube’s Yacht;” a 


delightfully named 


> 


neat little, sweet little 
craft built bv Charles Il, and so named in 
honour of the Duchess of Portsmouth, who 


Was, as you can see from her portraits, a very 


decided “Fubbs”; that is to say, a small, 
chubby _ person. Another distinguished 
visitor to the Tower was the Prince of 
Orange, who came to England to marry 


He came down 


» see the Tower, and so great 


\nne, the Princess Royal. 
the Thames t 
was the crowd of curious spectators in boats 
and barges that “we were forced to pelt 
off Stones.” 


he garrison of the 


‘om with 
Tower, drawn from 
the Foot Guards, was sometimes called up- 
on to perform odd duties: on several ocCca- 
Williamson records that they were 
lent to deal with smugelers of tea; once 


sions 


they were sent to Ilford, where they seized 


“fifteen oyld skin bags, each weighing 


100 lbs,” of what our ancestors used to call 
“Sea9” 


It is curious to read that, not long after 


Clmly walked oul. 
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wards, it was deemed nec 


Government to strenethen tl 


[cared 
the Tower, owing to apprehension © Ine uuld tak ice 
and Disorders from the gint 1 hi a the Deputy-Lieute; 
was in 1730 We do not rea ; mwadays, ort I re anNiety than possib 
the appal ne state of 1 le 


Naviour of 
George Kelly 1 


on, and a very 


eighteenth century in the matter 


for he manages 
rom ustody. T} 
it He had n 


Returning ute tk 
made son ex 
Val le - Vno ima 
ha Was it 
t he Wa i 
Not so. That 
id been relieved 
10 nd the piace 
familiar heures in 
on his red cloak 
ke y by t ¢ a 





} way to B ’ 
tw nsnern t 
» ( alai V 
‘“ mt Pp nd iT 1 l 
Sayd he was a greal quiric Y ade G 
cureosity L fim” Kel they could a 
at led 
( In 1689 the importation of spirits fr t fir-t t t fisherme T 
fore n countrie had been proh bit 1 ( t t | ind Ww t 
listilling in Great Britain « "\ ' 1 « " flere 
view to revenue Gin d ( ture ac ime P ( 
e a prairie I hie { e over Ww n t } | 
i It w Pp bably the ? t mie want t ‘ out im, 1 
to force in the histo ot the t XC t ve Parson Ke 2 
entury, incomparably more » tha a. } WwW. M » and Andre Lang 
vent in the purely polit cal ) mi 
nnals of the country.” Retailers of : The “ Highland Deserters” 
anybody could sell it—used to hane out In 1743 the Tower saw the sad 
boards announcing that their custom: t H d D te In 1725 
1 be made drunk for a_ pe vy, dead had been raised Scotland certan 
drunk for twopence, and should ve <t \ lepen t Comp the ancest ‘ 
to lie on and slee p it off for not y \ ithe n il t giments the Brit 
yet the eighteenth century has beer lled rvi I B Wat Most ¢ 
the Age f Re , Which ft t t rit elated the thicers ! 
\derstand k at Hogart m know the “Gentlemen Highlan 
vict (; Alle karly 1 1743 the regiment Ww orde4res 
Howey e G nment t ( | i ind at | ley Common : 
is | je \ct i ed by Get il W ‘ Here f 
ibited the sel ! t t wee i e men and toid t 
than (wo { t a t the ere to be sent to the Plantat 
i é >? att \ I ( lor 4 rath the Domink 
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ye them their present name, were then 


sold Over 


-_ to be there as slave 

ndred of them deserted and marched 
k to Scotland; but, being pursued, sul 
tered. and were committe ito the Tower. 
it martial was held upon them, 


Uul 
were all found guilty, and three of 
were ordered to be shot This wa 
jone; their comrades were present, 
Williamson bade them kneel with 
inhappy fellows and join with them 
prayer before execution was done upon 
Tragedy 
But in 1746 Tragedy was to play a part 
, oreater scale in the Tower after the 
of the ’45. The Deputy-Lieutenant 
mmitte 1 to his ¢ harge the J ac ybite 
Cromarty, Kilmarnock, Balmerino, 
air. Tullibardine, Mcleod, Simon 
i Lovat, and lastly, the infamous 
lurrav of Broughton, a name which 1s 
[ hope, execrated in Scotland. He had 
he Prince’s ( etal | turnin 
o vic A ved hi wret ed kit 
Lov ( led him ‘The true disc pl 
t Iscariot Phat must have 
dramat moment when thi 
traito ippeare 1 bet e the Priv 
ut the Cockpit in Whitehall, and 
fronted with Sir John Douelas of 
\ the latte was asked Do vo 
t witness?” “Not I Was t 
ver ‘lonce knew a pe who bore 
ignation of Murray of B rhtor 
that was a gentleman and a man of 


rite ve tt Tate W 

Murra licitor One da \ 

terio { nee! imic to et im ind 

Irs. Scot t knowin who he wa ive 

1 cud tea \ ) i e had ne 
Walter's fat er too t cup and flim 
out of the window, with the word 
Neither l p me nor of mine mes tt 

Murray of Brought He received a 


pardon in 1748, came into the baronetcy in 


1770, and died in 1777 The last two lines 
«f a Jacobite ballad on him may serve as 


his epitaph : 


‘If crimes like thine hereafter are 
forgiven, 
Judas and Murray both may go to 


Heaven.” 


The account of the trial of the Jacobite 


peers, whom Williamson conducted daily 
from the Tower to Westminster Hall and 
back again, pathetic reading, and sup- 
plements the rather unfeeling account 


his Letters; 


rather 


Walpole 


execution 1s 


ven by Horace in 


thre description of their 


ruesome, as William-on gives minute and 


eadful details of their “ Decollation,” as 
Tr ills it. 
A Curious Note 

Chere is one curious note which shows 


to be horri- 


as it does nowadays. 


that human = nature liked 
fied in 1746 as 
The Gentieman Gaoler 
for the building Shedds 
or Scaffolding from whicl the Lords 
beheaded’: the Lie 
ented, and the G: 


a good hand of it”; that 


much 
came to Me to beg 
[ would give leave 
1 to see 
itenant-Governor ¢ 
Gaoler 


on- 
ntleman “made 


made 


od profit by letting standin yom to 
ightseers. As, indeed, was usual in Lon- 
don, until Charles Dickens, with a letter 
of burning indignation to the press, put an 
end to this abuse; as he did, whether by 
indignation or ridicule, to so many others. 
| xrety nnected with the sojourning 
n the Tower of Prince Charles Edward’s 
pv supporters seems to have been too 

1 for Williamson, for the Diary ends 


iptly in April, 1747, and he died shortly 


fanatic 
re oncerned, one 


implicit: 


vd his kind heart lid not, of course, 
Write ) od a Diary as Samu Pepys; 
t he wa rood a public servant as that 
leasant and garrulous old gossip. And he 


ertainly a better husband. 


“THE SHIP’S KITCHEN” 


How a lady added a ** Ship's Kitchen ” 
kitchen 


in ths mor th’s 


thus enabling the former 


1S des ril ed 


“TOWN AND COUNTRY 


the magazine for 


hom 


to her small bungalow, 


used as a din ne-room, 


HOMES 


net) 


to be 


(Is 


lovers 
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CHAPTER XXXI! nae guid at d no thir ze 
7 si for yersel, for | heard Mi N 
— aaa that Mistress D a id 


louse, It \" t. It 
HE Harbour | ew i sta rf naethir | t t here B 
pleasant turmoil until the wedding different yond Phe roadside 
Wa ve flowers, buttercups, and é 

To Alast it med | Whit, t ( ) 
pened it t premature | é the hal ( ( 

» tin t { ot t ‘ el] " 
Gentle Ani t hect | nodded ead - 
ward ind ?t \ wit ) i te} ( t j ill 

in lt la rf ( elpin “Ooh! WV 4 t 
the man who m t | 
pack t p ] t \ t » When ve Z t m 
" hope ea t the , fo oot 
the el t } ( \ t 


, \ t oated in ¢ 
S ‘ . t ¢ 
I dar ‘ id ( t t \ linn \\ 
; i n afl ted Ww l Sar ip t 
4 t i We 


ter ! | I'd fine t ’ ve ker t 
kk the \ ' dt ; ait P " t 
’ | ay , ¢ tane, 
tit the 1 but Ye \rt est 
' P - e told Che ; 
) on 1 ; : . ent t 
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Christina,” he said, ‘why did you leave 
home at Rutherfurd: 

Deed, I whiles speir that masel. But 

, mither said: ‘Gang wi’ her leddyship 















Christina.’ an’ there, ye see, I was better 
masel, An’ I like Kirkmeikle no that 
ad. and it’s no as if I was wi’ strange 
fol I’ve Beenie beside me, and her led ly- 
and Miss Nicole tell us a’ the news 


aboot hame, an’ there’s auld 

















aye glad to crack aboot it—but 

wadna nettle re, Na. Ma laud’s at 
Rutherfurd. He's a mole-catcher.” 

Alastair gasped. The fascinating and 

sual things they did in that wonderful 

place that was called Rutherfurd—guddling 


“deil’s 


and mole-catching, and looking for 





\y, an’ wheen we've 
red eneuch we'll get matr- 


aboot the New Year | w 1d 


N to be I’ve ave a notion 
ye ma then—an ve in tha 
s besi wa I 5 
\ I wa cs i t + 
e empty. whe we re J 


oe ane 


is there a flat stone for 


vou to kneel and scrape \ 


Christina la ed Ye're a 
yairn \ I'll see to 
for [ maun keep a’ thir 
e clean. I'll hae i 

IOTKS an punes a te pot 





ye hae a tidy fi l 
arm denner for ma man 
It'll be lovely, Christina: 
v Barbara do that when 
larrie 
tina ghed in rathe She felt numb now with that merciful numbness 
Ked way, and sketched for which comes after the first sword-thrust "“—p, 815 
Mastair the sort of life “M 
Jarbara W d lead, with motors and Kingshouse for the wedding, Barbara went 
and troops of servants with Nicole after tea one evening to pay 

To Alastair it sounded deplorablv dull. a round of farewell calls. 

‘She won’t have half such good fun as “Isn't it odd,” she said as they mounted 
2 "ll have, Christina, But I don’t suppose the brae, “how quickly a place takes hold 
there are many mole-catchers to marry. . . of you? Only eight months ago we had 
ould I be a br degroom, Christina?” never heard of Kirkmeikle or any of its 
Oh av, some day—- people, and now we're bound to them by 

Then I'l] marry Annie ties of kindness and sympathy—they have 

"ll change yer tine or the n, ma been decent to me at t time.” 

Christina said, a he folded awav “My dear.’ Nicole reminded her, “eight 
€' dusters. “Awa noo and tind Annie, I’m months ago we h id ardly heard of the 
— lay the lunch.” Jacksons, and now 
" nen everything was more or less pa ked It was odd to see Raven craig shut up, 
and they were ready for the rem val to ind Barbara expressed. a hope that all was 
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well 


ing with Mr and Mrs. Innes at 
Crieff 
Nicole laughed. “I do pe I can’t 


think why that sober, well-reasoned union 
hould seem to me so farcical. I do wonde: 
how that household will work.’ 

In the Knebworth 
Heggie archly asked Nicole when 
to have the pleasure of presenting her with 


draw ne-Too 


Mrs. 


they were 


a wedding present. 
“vou’re not 


beat 


“Surely,” she 
let Miss 
Joan.” 


said, 
Symington you, a 

Joan sat with a disgusted face 
dow, looking down at the sun 
sies that filled a pl tt just beneath her, and 
to change the subject Nicole 


on the pan 


turned to her 
and said: 


“Ty 


was just thinking, as we passed 
Ravenscraig, that you should write a story 
about Miss Symington’s marriage—I mean, 
rather, about the household after the mar 


daughte 


and 


a basement. 


Samuel and his two 
the house in Morning de 


Wouldn't 


riage; 


BY > 


with 


it make an interesting study, 
Miss Heggie?” 
“It ought,” said Joan. “But why don’t 


Rutherfurd? You 
n in ight into the 
the last few 
ite competent 
if 


re no one 


ou try it yourself, Mi 
must have gained 
of villa residents in 
months that vou should be q 
to do it. It would be rather 
both did it, and ite 
would 
Yours 
family life, and 
and a 


such a 
lives 


interesting 
we 


su 


I’m qu 
it as the 


be such a 


recognize same household 


would sweet picture of 
you would throw a glamo 

those 
nary people and transfigure even the 
ment. Mine would 
would enjoy doing it. I wouldn’t leave a 
on Samuel, and I’d 
Janet Sy 
Heegie clicked 


charm over exceedingly 


be a mercile t 


rag 


recesses of mineton pul 


Mrs with her 





a hocked way and m mured Did vou 
ever hear the like while Nicole laughed 
aloud. 

I believe that’s a very true picture of 
what my attempt would be somebody t 
me once that | was meant to be satirical, 
but that [| varnished all m tatement ve 
vith so many pats of the milk of human 
kindn that th became t t form 

id void But [ don’t believe me 
f tud t You know, and I know, 
that Samuel! is no villain, lecent dull 
man, a little puffed up with conceit yut 
ft t speaker, but restly striv 
to do some i | wil 1 Te 
ere, limited woman Let live what t 


ood of being clever and merciless? B 
be sour grape 


if I tried.” 


on my part 


| admit that may 
for I couldn’t 


be either 


“And thi re¢ lly good bye,” said Mrs 
Heggie, who was much more anxio 
discuss details of the 


wedding than to tal 
“When d’ye go?” 
aid 


of ( lever ne 


“ To-morrow,” Barbara; “to-mort 


is ever Was. I can hardly believe t t I 
really leav in; Kirkmeikle for eood 
ung back to my old home. It will be: 
having the few quiet days at Kingshon 
before the weddin and it won’t me 


a rush for nt; but it has been 


ne deciding what is to be sent to Kir 
house and what will » direct to Rutl 
furd I’m quite prepared to find 
onfused everythine and that my we 
rown and my cousin's dress will arrive |] 
ifte we've left 

Oh, I hope not What's Mi N et 
wear 

“Blush pink and a very pretty | 
lress of pink rosebuds, and _ rose } 
hand —I wanted her to look lik ‘ 
my June weddi 

Mrs. He e nod approval And I 
mebb ee the dre late or \ 
about the ake 

I cake Oh, it ! t t 

Kin ouse We're having an extra t 
ple \ndrew’s mothe S} wal 


Mrs. Hegg 


ingle detail! whe! 


weddins 


et back, and take snapshots for 
pecial benefit of the happy pair 

\ they made their way to Luckn 
‘ t + VW 
Nicole 1 I ither think that M™ 
He i id er da hter ire ll ined 
get on eat th ves to I 
Mr Heget we 1 o love to ve 
daughter who i to be marr 
nice, prett t-able daughter, © 

ild t ye side nd make re 
Chine am t {1 talk il t eall 




















veresting things like clothes and weddings 
— ° . ° 1 1 e 

ind cooks; and instead she has the plain 
faced Joan, who affects to despise men and 


Tal 


huts herself up in a room and writes. And 
Joan, | am sure, realizes this, and feeling 
that she comes short, gets bitter, and talks 
nonsense about ‘merciless studies.’ She 
esn’'t like me much—‘ I don’t blame her, 
s the Bat said when I told him that Mrs 
Fred Erskine had three little boys and no 
little girls—and suspects me of taking an 
nterest in Kirkmeikle people in order that 
| may laugh at them, which doesn’t worry 
me at all; it’s too far from the truth. 

Now for the Shield and Buckler. ” 

Having received the parting blessing of 
the Bucklers, the Kilgours, and the Lam 
herts, Barbara thankfully turned her steps 
nhomewards; but her cousin begged her to 
tarry for a minute at Betsv Curle’s. 

“Five minutes, Babs, not a moment more 
{nd she’s so old and frail and crippled, 
nd it would be such a joy to her.” 

But Betsy betraved no signs of consider- 
ng the visit a joy. 

Her little room, which scemed_ cosy 
enough on a dark winter day, was stuffy 
nd dark to come into from the shining 
June day outside, and she herself sitting 
tippled and helpless by a handful of fire, 
rapped in a grey woollen shawl, seemed 
to belong to a different sphere from the 
two happy-eved girls in their light summer 
rocks, 

“I’ve come to sav good-bye, Betsy,” Bar- 
You know that 
I'm going to be married and going back to 
Rutherfurd.” 

Gaun back to Rutherfurd! It’s 
guid to be you. I’ll never gang back to 
Rutherfurd——” 

Nicole broke in. “Nothing but marrying 
Betsy. First Mis 


” 


jata said, bending to her. 
3 o 


and giving in marriage 
Symington, now my cousin 


; 


“Av, I doot their wadna be mu kle com 
petection for Miss Symineton. rich as she 
Never mairry for money, ve’ll borrow it 
cheaper, that’s a true savin’ 
“Why, Betsy, I don't believe vou ever 
saw Miss Symineton.” 
“T’ve heard plenty aboot her onywav— 
ard, clippit cratur! Nae servant wud bide 
wi’ her she was sae Ou-ay!” 


omething 


suspeeciou 
“Well, now I want you to say 
very nice to Miss Burt.” 

Betsy fixed her dim eves on Barbara. “I 
Wish ye weel. Mis: 3urt: but I wish a 
Rutherfurd had been 


ne gaun back to Ruther 
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Nicole hastily broke in. “You can’t pos- 
sibly say anything against Kirkmeikle in 
this weather, Betsy. It isn’t cold and it 
isn’t dirty, and just look at the sea to- 
night.”’ 

“T dinna want to look at it,” Betsy said. 
“IT tell ye I dinna like it. It wasna for 
naething the Book said that the wicked were 
like the sea.” : 

“Like a troubled sca, Betsy; to-night it’s 

like the sea of glass mingled with fire. 
Oh, Babs, I do hope we get a day like this 
next Wednesday. Rutherfurd kirk is per- 
fect when the sun comes through the end 
window. You know it well, Betsy.” 

“Rutherfurd kirk,” said Betsy to herself; 
then to Nicole: “But ve’li no mind what it 
was like afore they spiled it—ye werena 
born, an’ I was but a lassie. I sat in a 
sate under the poopit, an’ the precentor, 
auld Jimmie Hislop, aye haunded ma 
faither his snuffbcx afore the sermon stertit. 
\n’ in thae days they took up the collection 
in boxes wr lang handles, an’ ae day Dr. 
Forman forgot an intimation aboot some 
collection an’ he got up efter to gie it 
cot. Adam Welsh, the beadle, was pokin’ 
the box up the pews sae pushin’ like, until 
the auld doctir got fair provokit and cries: 
‘Stop, Adam, that’s just what I’m talking 
iboot.’. . . Ave, they spiled the kirk when 
they took oot a’ the auld straight-backit 
ates an’ put in new wide yins. Tam Moffat, 


the shepherd awa up Harehope Glen, he 
juist cam the vince efter the alterations. 
‘T canna find ma sate,’ he said; ‘it was in 
that sheuch by the poopit an’ it’s gane,’ an’ 
oot he walkit.” 

The two girls laughed, and Barbara said: 

“But, Betsy, Rutherfurd kirk is. still 
honnie. You'll wish me well when I stand 
there next Wednesday, won’t vou?’ 

Betsv looked at the bright f 
hers and smiled a little grudging smile 
‘Ay,” she said, “I wull that; but ve’re get 
tin’ a lot o’ this world’s guid, an’ mind 


ice bent to 


a full cup’s 11] to carry 

The sun did ne through the end win- 
low in Rutherfurd kirk when Barbara stood 
up beside Andrew Jackson It fell on the 
bride tall and straight and beautiful in her 
wedding-gown,on Nicole’s rose-crowned head 
as she stood with serious eyes, listening to 
Mr Scott's preci e voice as he talked of 
the duties of the married tate, on Lady 
Jane dreaming of days that were gone, on 
the Bat enjoying the rapturous present 
Though Nicole looked » intent, it is 


doubtful if she heard a word the minister 
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said. She was imagining another wedding 

a quiet ceremony in a bleak little church 
by the sea, with no guests to speak of, and 
no parade. John Lambert to marry her, a 
friends round 
glad in 


eo away with Simon. 


cared 
to 
roses 


Would 


few her who really 


and were her happiness—then 
She crushed the 
in her hands as she thought of it 
it ever be? 
It was the 


one said so. 


pretticst of weddings, every 


\ young and happy couple in 
a perfect garden, in June sunshine; it was 


“roses, roses all the way.” 


And it was all so beautifully arranged. 
When Jean Douglas entertained there was 
no crowding, no dull waiting, no luke 


warm tea or tepid ices. There was an abund 
ance of little tables 


with steady chairs to 


placed in the 


ade 
it on; the sandwiches 


were of every and all 


the cakes fresh 


Variety, appetizing 
, 


and c1 the strawber 


isp; ries 
were abundant, the cream sweet, the sugar 
within everyone’s reach And, as always 
happened at Kingshouse, people found the 
people they most wanted to talk to miracu 
lously beside t em, so that there was that 
look of content on the faces of the guests 


that makes any gathering a succe 
Mrs. Jackson was re 
had not had the heart 
on this occasion, and for 
self 
would h 
7 


lender 
piendent 


to restrain his mother 


really smart 


ave told you was of 


hade,” was most wonderfully embroidered 
Over it she wore a coat a 0 ot impaene 
and a large hat covered with paradis 
plumes. Her shoes, w \ of the same 
pale shade, were » tight that her feet 
eemed to bulge out of them; she « la 


pouquet of orc 1ds 


Mrs. Douglas and Nicole saw to it that 


every poss bli ttent ) Va paid to 

The duke, who happened to b paying one 

of his freq t visits to the ( ) 1 
od iad ten minute conve ti with 
er on the lawn, and M Jackson wa ) 

j aware that he wa the ¢ ¢ yf 

‘ 





And as 


Nicole 


that she had bee 
rose up and 
up 


“champagne sha 


ong 
to the fat, he 


on the broad bos 
Mrs 
she at once roi 


comfort. 


” There, there ! 


You're my girl and always will be. Never 


you mind. There’s good fish in the 
; You’ll be the next bride and my! 
you'll be the bonnie one! 

3ut Nicole shook her rose-crowned 1 
and said: “Who knows 

Then they both sat up and m pped the 
faces and laughed a little { don't 
weddings,” said Mrs. Jackson, sniffing 
sometimes think a funeral’s cheerier: but 
what can you say? People will alw 


And 


marry. . 
things, if 


you knew what I me [ 
the end of Andy as my boy, the end of 
life together. Father and I’ll just be 
like two paling stap- 


“What nonsen 


will be 


more to 


Barbara would n 


: ; 
Jackson’s arms went round h 


se!” Ni 


looked, a deep depre 


n grappling with al 


ered ler, so that she y 
meiy figure, so smart 
le 7 and laying her 


ym, she too evan to 


ised herself to try 


Don't vou cry, my d 


this is a sort of er 


you than ever, you’ 


evel 





want to take an 


away trom s mother. And vou will 
them long visit nd see that they do t 
as vou would like them done And tl 
visit you in your new house 

“Well, we've t ‘ ) Hi 
isten, will you I ind stay with 
time ? That would be someth to 


forward to.” 


‘Indeed, 


tea-parties for me, won't vou, and \ 
ill the sights Oh, believe me, dear M 
Jackson, I know very well what 
be feeling just now; but you'll k 
on tt da 1 4 ( ot the ippi ta 

IT I 

Mrs Jackson straightened er hat, 
ler face a rub with ( handker« t 
sald: Me bbe | Wi |! |’ n re | pe 
Now, I must find Father and ) 
home.’ 

Come and ood-bve to mother f 

















CHAPTER XXXII 


‘ Farewell ! ; a 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile! 
Julius 


C@sar. 
ICOLE sent her own account of the 
wedding to Simon: “. .. I feel that 
I am scattering bread on the water 

when | these letters, and 

vatch them slide down the brass maw of 

he post office, I wonder if it is possible 

that they will ever reach you. But, any 

y, 1 must 

to you is my one comfort. 

“We have just 
n, all the excitement of the 


write when | 








go on, for writing 





eot home 


sedding behind us. The nicest 


thing about the wedding-day to 


me was that that very morning 
I got a lovely thick letter from 
from Darjeeling. I should 


Ke to have 


onducted 
do—worn it next my 
eart. But I think that could 


have been successfully done 


filled their clo 


Jone what all well- 
women in 


young 


vels 


en the othes: 
rt, to be exact, had clothes to 
! In the Wisp of a dress | 


re as bridesmaid 
Simon, with roses round my 
there was nothing 
letter in its place next my 
heart, it would 
pped throug] 


I h and 


simply have 
gi got lost ; 
anvway, I thought of it all 
time, ; 
“It really was a very pretty wedding 
Barbara never in her life looked so well, 
nd I was proud to stand behind her and 
template the grace of het bearing, And 
Andrew Jackson looked so nice and li tened 
ita such a serious good face to Mr. Scott’s 
omily. I’m afraid I didn’t li 


had been our 








much; 


ten 


Was thinking if it 
y, Simon- 


wedding- 
Simon 

_“All the old friends were there, and Jean 
Douglas had spared no pains to have every- 
ig perfe ct. I 





x 


: Was so thankful Provi- 
nce seconded her efforts by sending a 
good day, , , 


“ 
Mrs Jackson was 


gorgeous in 
nd seemed 


ipparel, 
in tremendou pirit very 
ose—embarrassine]\ 
fe of the 
: missed her, and di 
ne drawin t 


\ ‘ and quite the 
But t 


scovered 


1 


company, ward the end 


her alone in 


g-room crying quis tly. J was so 

tty for her—or Was it only that I was 
Sorry ; \ 

ty for myself that I sat down beside 


*“* And what is your proper 
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place, my 


Nikky ? *"’—p. 818 


vrether we mingled our 


er and there t 
tears ! 

“We are settled in the Harbour House 
until August, when we go to Lochbervie, 
away up in the north, whert Bice Dennis 
has a small place. It will be fine for the 
Bat to be with Arthur again, and there is a 
smaller boy, Barnabas, who will make an 
excellent companion for him. Alastair—he 
prefers to be Bat,’ 
was your name for him—is really in great 

I think would know a lot of 
difference in him. He lost that re- 
look—indeed, he is getting quite 
upsetting !—but he still has the small con- 
He and 


books 


called ‘the because it 


form. you 
has 
pressed 


cerned face and anxious blue eyes. 
I are 
on mountaineering : 
of the Matterhorn,’ 
way's wonderful 


reading just now all sorts of 
Whymper’s ‘Ascent 
Sir Martin Con- 
trying to bring ow 
The Bat 
almost decided to adopt mountaineering as 


and 
books. 


selves a to you! has 


step nearel 
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ssion in life; but he is also allured 
by the thought of being a tcher! 
Christina’s tells me, is a mole- 
catcher, and he regards it as an ideal life! 
Kirkmeikle 


his profe 
m yle Ca 
‘lad,’ he 
with 


queer now 


Ravenscraig shut up, and no tall figure go- 
ing in and out of Miss Jamieson’s. Look- 
ing back on last winter, it seems to me that 


I ought to have been 


were here: I 


ideally 
you nearly every 
and we talked; I can’t 
down on my 


happy 
Saw 
you sat in this 


think why I wasn’t 


room 
thanking Heaven fasting. 

Do you remember that day we were in 
St. Andrews two boys? I think 
of that day Why is it that some 
days shine out like gold among dross? 


with the 
so olten. 
The 
, e } } » , 
sea was grey, and the sky was grey, and we 


stood among grey ruins and looked at tomb- 


stones. Then we sat together in a Cinema 
and laughed at the Bat—not very much to 
remember, perhaps; but I was _ happy, 


happy. 

‘Your letter from Darjeeling cheered me 
a good deal. 
on the erim 
danger, the 


I had been dwelling too much 
side of the Expedition, on the 
hardships, and had forgotten 
All vou 
Way ot the por 
ters, and the humour and the cheerfulness 
of everyone heartens me. It is a great ad 
venture. ... 1 am countit 
letter reaches you the 
} 


pecn 


iow much fun there must be in it 


tell me about—the funny 


that when t 
attempt wil have 
made. Perhaps vou will be in 


jeeling on your way home 


It was an odd life Nicole lived at th 
time, hlling in the hours wit mall don 


tic cares rie 


keeping—visiting, he!pine Alastair with hi 








lessons and p! ivine wit h m, while ii the 
time her mind wa 1 with ¢ ivhts of 
the expedition that would no be wending 
its way towards the eternal ramparts of 
now wh everest waited 

Barbara w t Ve h ipp lv from Venice 
| were lavin iil irely trip nd did 
not mean to be home before A t 

Mi Ja ) \ n Rutherfurd 
wept and ga el preparatory to leaving 
it. The \ wh e had christened 
Irprising | | T ! ' ww read 
tor them She w te that it di eve ' wn 
mmiiort nd ilk I CVi i 5 
ful ied st t out of \W ‘ {1 Loch 
head’s showrooms. [Evervthine wa new 
and as bright coloured as possibl “Be 


cause,” said Mrs. Jackson, “there is always 


Rutherfurd to show that we have taste: here 


we go in for pure comfort.’ She had re 
newed her interrupted friendship with Mrs 
McArthur, who, elad at signs of returning 


sanity, had been graciously pleased to hol 

out an olive branch 

vitation to stay 

was being put in The 
And 


I know 
her husband, 


in the shape of an 
with her while the furnit 
3orders. 
now,” Mrs. Jackson said t 
‘what the Prodigal Son f 
like, even to the veal, which we 
And I 


Veal calve ire such nice 


had tl} 
ould 


wee beasts.” 


aay running, never 
The Times bee in to print dispatches f 

the Everest | xp dition The sight of 

Nicole’s 


was alwavs some tim 


large-tvpe heading 
to her throat, and it 
before she could 
them aloud to het 
One 
Simon 


brought 


teady her voice to 
and the Bat 
letter came 


mother 
morning a 
describing the 
hed 


care-tree 


beginnings of tl 
feel oddly 
happiness that [ haven't 
t etting off 
and brothers for a 


journey It fin with: “] 


happy, a 


felt since I was a bov with 


father long day on the 
moors Since the war I have felt so old 
but I’ve uddenly been able to ree ipture it 
not the ‘ first fine carele apture,’ at 
ymethin remarkab] like it And t 
time I’m enjovine every bit of the 


savouring it, appreciating the beauty 
feel confident a 
Your face is 

painted on the darkness as I lie 1n my tent 


I never did before 


with me alwavs I see tt 


at night, and in the day you seem to w lk 
before me, just a little wav before me, } 
ing back and milling, as vou ised to 
on the rocks at Kirkmeikle. God grant t 

” 


we walk there again together 
" rnoon The 7 imes was la 1 1 
hall. N 


oak chest in the 





I 
om t her eagerness wo ld t 
nd e opened it as si \ 
up the stan Yes: there was the 
tvpe heading She began to. read 
stopped Ber tt her eves saw—what next 


Disaster—Beckett dead 
She folded the papel 


it on the back I ala 


carefully and laid 


irprised to find herself standu 


bowed like an 


upright, To ie felt : 
ippened to her? Then 
Simon wa me pie 
and mn her pain 
ran to the wi 
down at her hands which, 


she had been twist toge ther, and sald t 





unconsciously, 








herself; “That must be what people mean 
when they talk about wringing their hands. 
’m wringing my hands for Simon. j 
She felt numb now with that merciful numb 
in which comes for a little after the first 
eword-thrust. Hardly knowing what she 
iid, she went downstairs and out of the 
house. The sea was lying blue and still. 
Over the rocks she went to the seat that 
was like a throne, where she and Simon 
had gone hand in hand. What had he said 
in his letter this morning ? God grant 
that we walk there again together. Poor 
Simon. Poor Nicole. They would never 
walk anvwhere together again. It was very 
sad, she knew; but it seemed far away from 
wer as she sat idly picking up little stones 
ind throwing them into the shining sum- 
mer sea. 

How long she sat there she did not know. 
\ step behind her on the rocks made her 
leap to her feet, every pulse in her body 
bounding, a wild unreasoning hope in her 
heart. She half turned, and was confronted 
by the Rev. John Lambert. 

“This is a good place to enjoy a perfect 
evening, Miss Rutherfurd,” he said, seating 
himself beside her. 

She looked at him in silence for a minute, 





nd when she spoke he hardly knew her 
voice, so jangled and harsh were the sweet 
notes of it. 

“T've just read in the papers that Simon 
Beckett is dead.” The words as she said 
them seemed to chill her very soul, and she 
shivered violently. 

“But—are you sure? It wasn’t in the 
morning papers.” 

“It may have been in the later editions. 
The Times gets the news first. But what 
joes that matter?” She turned impatiently 
and looked at him. “It’s true, I tell you.” 

Mr. Lambert was staring at her, his funny 
little puckered face quite white, tears in 
is eyes, Was he crying for Simon when 
she had not shed a tear? “Dear me,” he 
said; “dear me!’ 

resently he began to speak, as much to 
himself as to his companion. “I had a 
gteat liking for Beckett, and a great re 
spect... . I couldn’t help envying him his 
chances... . It’s a great end... .” 

“What was the use of it?” Nicole asked 
wearily, 

Mr. Lambert shook his head. “I don’t 
know, How can we judge with our small 
ideas of values? I only know that high 
endeavour, splendid failure such as this, 
Keep the ordinary man from feeling that 
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life is nothing but a sordid struggle for 
bread and butter, a sort of game of Beggar 
my Neighbour. . . . It makes one think 
better of oneself and everyone else. Each 
one says in his heart: ‘Perhaps it is in me 
to do this great thing, given the oppor- 
tunity’ ; and the very hope that we might 
act greatly, makes us not so small.” 

His voice died away thoughtfully, and the 
two sat looking out to sea together. 

The human, halting little man vaguely 
comforted Nicole; his voice seemed to melt 
a little the ice that was round her heart. 
Suddenly she asked: “Do you suppose God 
means anything by it at all?” 

The minister was silent for a minute, 
then he said: 

“Some day you will answer that question 
yourself, I don’t dare to try.” 

“Tell me one thing—-do you honestly 
believe that there is another life, where we 
shall know each other again?” 

“T can only g 
‘I go to prepare a place for you.” 


“How glibly you say it! 


give you Christ’s own words: 


It’s your job, 
of course, to preach that; but you’re a good 
man and you wouldn’t lie to me, tell me— 
does Christ really mean anything to you?? 

The minister took off his shabby felt hat 
and held it in both hands as he said: “I 
am His joyful slave, and He is my Lord 


and my God.” 
. sje 


Dusk was beginnirg to fall when Nicole 
stumbled into the Harbour House, into the 
arms of her mother 

“Simon is dead, mother. I loved him, 
but I didn’t tell vou. 
came, 

And Lady Jane cried: “My dear, my 
dear, do you think your mother didn’t 


Then the tears 


know?” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


“ Nae living man I’ll love again 
Since that my comely knight is slain; 
Wi’ ae lock of his yellow hair, 
I’ll chain ma hert for evermair.’’ 
Tue BorpER Wipow’s LAMENT. 


T was October again in Kirkmeikle. 
The ill-fated attempt on Everest was 
long since forgotten except by the few. 
For a day or two the papers had been full 
of it, and some people had preached the 
gospel of high endeavour, and the value 
such gallant attempts had in adding pres- 
tige to Britain among nations that did not 
hesitate to call us effete; others blaming 
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throwing away of life. But it 





such reckles 
mattered little what anyone thought or said 
to Nicole. as she battled 


’ 


among waves of 


despair that seemed as if they must over 
whelm her 
In time, because her heart was high, she 


won her way through to quiet waters and a 


measure Of peace, 
She and her mother, with the Bat, had 
been away for three mont! first in Ross 


lire, then in Surrev, and had just got back 
Harbour Flouse. 
On the way from the south they had spent 


a couple of nights at Rutherfurd and ftoand 
Barbara reigning there in great dignity, a 
most calm and confident vounge matro 


\ndrew made a decidedly subdued husband. 
Parbara knew » very well what was best 
for him and told him »y With such firmness 
that, liking a } 


quiesced. It was odd 


alw i\ 


tirely head of the hous he talked t 
“my” house, “my” car, “my rardeners, 
intil Nicole lo ed to mak« i face at het 
and bee her to desist 

Ihe \ iad tw \\ le day it Rutherf d, 
and every minute was p ned for them 
Lady Jane, who woul ive ¢ Iw 
dering about the place and go quiet] n 
and out mong the old fr 1 mn the { 
tage was told t I ktast 

I knew, Aunt Jane, that vou w i want 
1 o to La land 7 p } 


» ve asked me people to dine Andrew 
ou have a meet t St. B ( . vo 
remember, at twel r ] } Zz } ; 
better lunch there d m n to ten at 








who have bought Greenshaw. They’ 
heard so much about vou and Nicole t 
begged me to bring you They're rea 


not bad sort of people, very new and t 
tibly rich, but vot too obtrusive, and fri 
Ruthe f ird | su 


fully appreciative « 
I ottened my 


that is what 
Thursday?” 
aid Lady Jane 


noth 1g to 


Vust you go on 
“Tm afraid we must,” 


“But 


} 
vou Dac k. 


There i 


lw?” 


why 
sure 
“We've been wandering for quite a | 
time, and I confe 
to our own little house 
affection I think of it 
Barbara turned to her husband . 
of it, Andrew, hurrying back from this t 


tar-smelling, east-windy 


I’m longing to get 


It's odd wit! 


feel rather aggrieved! TI can't underst 
7 

‘Oh, I can, aid Andrew, who was he 
ng himself at the sideboard, “Nat 
Lady Jane longs for her own place a 


her own things round her, and 1 thor 
the Harbour House the jolliest pl 
seen for a lone time. 


we \h, but vou <« wuld ee t n winter 


said Nicol Then you would say it 
jolly. When the waves come rol 
and the spray 1 he iwainst the wir 
and the wind howls round the stec 
end whistle lown the chimnevs ar 
logs burn blue, and we are al ) 
ether, the little house 1 oursel 
your mothe m o to see one « 
I thin] ‘ like it 

Oh, ves, iid Barba 0) 
it seems quite nice put, f t 
rampe 1,” and looked d ‘ 
spacious dining-room and ighed 


tented|y 
Nicole had a few words alone wit 


drew 








" You know he was a great friend of 
Vicole’s ? Yes, it ts sad for her Py but Nicole 
pene to take everything so lightly, she 
t “Oh, I'll get through somehow,” Nicole 
hand and 


“is id Then she put out h 
“Thank you, Andy. 





srasped his. . 
\; they set off next morning In the train 
. Edinburgh, Nicole looked across at her 
y mother and said: “ Matrimony doesn't 
yavs mpt ve people, does it, Mums? ” 


“Not always,” Lady Jane said; and they 


K et the subject drop. 

it Nicole had both vearned for and dreaded 
return to Kirkmeikle, but once back she 

k vondered how she had been able to stay 

a iy 30 long lo her it was a place apart, 

I this place that had known Simon. Here 

d 4 walked and talked and laughed; 


ae" 
nis 





had loved and parted; to t 
ttle sea-looking town on the green brae 
1 Simon’s thoughts turned at the end. 
And the Harbour House had lost nothing 
t of its spell. Mrs. Martin and Christina and 
1 had, on their return, cleaned it from 
ret to basement, so that it shone a wel 
ome. And the Bat and Gentle Annie were 
back; visiting was all very well, 


t this was home 


, Mrs. Hegeie had arrived almost at once 
ive them the news She beean before 
>was well in the room. “Ravenscraig’s 


t. A family has taken it for a year. Sher 
od is the name. Three ervants, and 


e looking people I'm meng to call 





sk them to a meal, but Joan won't let 


She says I’ve got to give them time t 


ttle down before I rush at them with in 
vitations. Perfect nonsense, I call it It’ 
Vays nice to give people a welcome early, 


mn’ } 
ont you think so, Lady Jane 


I do indeed And how is your 
ghter?’ 
Quite well, thank you; but she’s 
gled her hair.” Mrs, Heggie shook het 
ead. “Not all | could say would prevent 
r, though her face isn’t the richt shape 


\ little round face with small feature 


t shingled, rather pretty and boyish: 


Joan’s ng chin and long nose—well, 
However, she’s in great pirit Yo 

W, Of course, that the Bucklers had some 
left them: ves, wasn’t it nice And 

Wintering in Italy Well, thev’ve 

id the good fortune to let Lucknow—a 





good let, Mrs. Buckler told me—t 

ple called Beatson, a brother and sister 
nd the brother write and the ter paint 
You can imagine how pleased Joan i 
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She’s just been panting for someone like 
that to be friends with. I think myself 
they're rather peculiar looking, almost 
Jewish, and Joan says they’re modern of 
the moderns, and I can’t say that appeals 
to me either; but you can’t have every- 
thing, and Joan thinks she’s found kindred 
spirits, and I’m glad to see her pleased. 
... Well, I needn’t tell you I’m glad to see 
you back, and I’m not the only one; we’ve 
missed you terribly. Mrs. Lambert was just 
saying to me that she woke so cheery the 
other morning, and couldn’t think why till 
he remembered that you were expected 
back 

“Tlow are the Lamberts?” Nicole asked. 
‘TI heard they were having a good holiday.” 
“Yes; and they’re well and settled down 
to their winter’s work Have you heard 
inything of Miss Symington—Mrs. Innes, 
I should say?” 

“T had one letter,’ said Nicole, “from 
North Berwick, where they had gone as a 
family.” 


“Ah, but I’ve seen her,” said Mrs. Heg- 


’ 


le triumphantly “T met he n Princes’ 
Street one day last week. How she has 


hanged!” 

*Changed?” said Lady Jane. “In looks 
or what 

‘Looks and everything. She is very well 
Iressed now, and carries herself with such 
assurance, | used to try to be kind to 


he was Miss Symington and so 


her when 
lowdy and uninteresting; but I was quite 
amused at the wav she condescended to me 
shen I met her. Oh, Mrs. Innes is very 
well pleased with herself, I can tell you. 

And how is_ the ther bride, Miss 
Barbara ?’ 


“Most flourishing,” said Nicole; and 


laughed, as if at something she had _ re- 
membered, “We've just come from visit- 
ing her. Barbara had always a genius for 


managing a house, and she has everything 
perfect. [ wish vou had been with us, Mrs. 
Hleevele; you are oO appreciat ve about 
nicely-cooked food and pretty table appoint 
ments, and everything as it should be. And 
Andrew got her some lovely clothes in 
Paris, and she looking so well; an absolute 
model of a young wife in every way. Isn’t 
that so, m« ther 

“Quite 50,” said Lady Jane. “Tt is all 
most satisfactory.” 


“Well, I’m elas Mrs. Heegt 


he rose to go. “Here we are beeinning 


sald as 





another winter, and it seems no time since 
last October, when we were all wondering 
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about you. A lot has happened, too. I 
don’t mind pleasant changes—like people 
getting married, but I'll always regret poor 
young Mr. Beckett. And you saw such a 
lot of him; it must be a very sad loss to 


you.” 


sje 

It was a night or two later, about six in 
the evening 

Nicole was playing with the Bat, his good- 
night game. He had a regular performance 
which he went through every evening. He 
had tea in the drawing-room, after which 
he switched on the lights. Then came a 
story from Lady Jane, either read or told, 
and a game with Nicole; a quiet game it 
was supposed to be, but even Halma ort 
Tiddley-winks can be made quite excit 
ng if played with spirit 

‘Now then,” said Nicole, “you've beaten 
me fairly. Put away the table Gentle 
Annie will be here in a minute 

Alastair groaned. “TI wish it never came 
night. Why can’t it always be morning?” 
} 


Nicole laughed. “Everybody hasn’t your 


passion for early rising, my bat-like one 
In fact, I think it would be rather a good 
plan in winter if we only rose twice a 
week ” 

‘Now that,” said Lady Jane, looking up 
from the letter she was trying to write, “is 
a really attractive idea. Rise, say, on Mon 
cays and I ridays 

“Yes,” said Nicole; “and the rest of the 
time we would lie in bed and nourish our 
elves with water-biscuits, because, ot 
course, there would be nobody up to light 
hres or cook What a lot one would ave 
in coals and lights and food and clothe 


Her mother protested ‘Look at the 
child’s face! Don’t send him to bed with 
uch a nightmare thought. Here is Annie 


Run along, darling; the sooner you fall 
isleep, the sooner morning will come 
“But it’s so jolly here,” Alastair sighed 
I've got whole six pennies in my pocket, 
\unt Jane.” He jingled them for her 
henefit, and added meditatively: “Jackie 


Coogan, poor fellow. 1s so rich that he 
cant carry his penn t hi tro.1ser 
por kets 

He looked seriously into Lady Jane’s face, 
and she bent down and kissed him \ 
ng Yes; but even bovs with whol: ix 
pennies must go to bed I’ll be ip to say 


cood night 
Alastair caught Nicole hand. “Come 
and see me bathed 


“All right, but run now I’] 
fore your dre ssing-gown s on 


The bath over, and Alastair sa 


up and kissed and blessed, Nic 


] be up hy 


faly + 
iCly { 


ole said t 


her mother as they came downst 


gether 


“cp » Beat } 
Poor little though he 





top the night endless to hi 
him from another happy day. 
member, to », feel ng that leep 
rible waste of tim 

They entered the drawing 


found that the careful Christina 


sleeps 


m, div 
I ca 


was 


away all traces of Alastair’s play and mad 


the hire brig t and laid the pap 
letters from the evening post on 


The curtains were not drawn, for 


Nicole's love for the lichts on tl 





7 
[he two women sat down togethe: 

fire still talking f the child that 
taken-into thei keep ng, 

“Arthur is keen that he shou t 
own old chool beside Barnaba N 
said. “He told me very serio t 
and Barnabas thoueht highly of 3 
and believed that Ivelyn’s would be t 
very place for him It the ld 
age that impress« them lhey’re 

it make themselves do 1 it t 
jinesn’t seem to know fear \t 
matter how m n e has hurt im 
only grins, so Arthur tells me 
Svmineton ite) 4 t 
parents, and t iS adittiicult t 
how the unstable David Sym t ar 
impudent war-flapper of a wife 
produced su 1 grave, fearl litt 
He must be a rk-back to some ret 
ancestor, pro | i Love int N t 
I think of it, tl that the Bat |! 

i to t fact that he r | ‘ral 
tTace of t I { ind pe 

{ Art 1 1 i Ba 
ind desires t ease, shows quite t \ 

intin pirit It | d money,’ [h 

m iV oO iv, l’'d b the He 
Commons and fill it tu Lib 
\rthur int ted ithe 
was going to be - Ye the B; 
big extra—Simon ttle Bat 

‘T've een wv le .” Lady Jane 
in a little \ if © 4 t tod 

eT st ) i t { 

I he yn] t t t of rs 
ty t nm I t p ri ind 
piace ire »> full « tta I 
It quite all right for me, but not m 
fun for a girl like ye 

Oh, I don’t know \t present I’m t 
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ing what 
interest IN unattached women I look at all 


t 


almost amounts to a _ morbid 
I meet and wonder what 


e spinsters that 
What a lot of dif- 


tory attaches to each. 


ferent types there are ! I like best the solid, 


simply couldn't do without. 


those the world 
The worst type 


vuiet, dependable ones 


s the persistently bright and vivacious, the 
old-young women who hint at many 


sivhing lovers in the past. If ever you see 


I may learn to wear my 


I 





to be proud of, or to deplore 
I } 


other things, that’s all What 


ear, my life 


e cetting like that, mother, for 
top me! But I've got about fifteen years 
perfect 
spinster till 


iny favout 
studv the art ot becoming the 
re not really a 
re about fortv ig these davs, are you? 
ue with a differ- 
ae 


“Ah, my 


, ’ 1) 
larling, dont talk like 


that 


Time heals: vou can't tell now what vou 


nav feel later on. 
Nicole shook her head. “It’s not a thing 
talk about, but one knows oneself. When 


tiuna * 


saw Simon’s name and ‘dead,’ something 





med to snap. It’s absurd, of course, to 
k of broken hearts— perfectly normal 
ople’s hearts don’t break; but all the 

something finishes. I don’t believe 
tif vou had been twenty-five instead of 
fty-five when father died that it would 

made the slightest difference. We're 





orn steadfast, you and I. It’s not a thing 
It just hap- 
sort 


between a 


sso. I’m not going to pose as any 
heroine. After all, the 
and a woman isn’t the only thing in 


pany means. I must fill my life with 


would you 


Jane 
Mother, if it is eve I painful privi 
ge to write your epitap vou know what 
put She never ] if And | 
in’t imagine a nicer thine to have said 

bout one.” 
Lady Jane smiled rather sadly as she 
ked up her work, and said: “Ah, my 


is finished, and it has been a 


ery good one; but I can’t bear to think 






ir in which she 
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had been sitting, and curled up on the rug 
beside her mother 

“fHlonestly, mother, I don’t need pity. 
Chey were pretty bad those endless summer 
days, when beauty was everywhere and I 
I was bit- 
ter and broken, and there seemed nothing 
ahead but the same dry misery; but gradu- 
ally I began to realize things a little. 
Simon has gone on ahead and I’m left; but 
he's still my Sometimes I feel 
rather like a sentry waiting for the dawn. 


walked alone in desolate places. 


Simon. 


It isn’t, you know, as if we could give 
our souls their dischs 





ree: weve got to 
stand steady through the night, and for- 
tunately, fortunately, Mums, the night is 
not without stars. It’s a wonderful world 
couldn’t live if I 
hert licht I 


D’you remember how angry I 


for compensations. |] 
were always sad 
, 


werna ma 
wad dee: 
used to make Barbara with my stupid glad- 
ness? Well, that sort of fizzy light-hearted- 
still 
happiness which is probably more endur- 
ing. I’d be the most ungrateful being on 
earth if I moped and whined when I’ve so 


ness is gone, but I’m acquiring a 


much to be thankful for.” 

Lady Jane laid her hand on her daugh- 
ter’s head. 

“My darling, you make me very thank- 
ful 


hard these past months were for you, and 


, too. I never spoke, but I knew how 


now to hear you say that you can still be 
and said 
if the words were coming back 
supremely 


happy-—-” She stopped, then 
slowly, as 
to her one by one: “Zo the 
happy man all times are times of thanks- 
giving, deep, tranquil and abundant, for 
the delight, the majesty, and the beauty of 
the fullness of this rolling world” 


Nicole nodded. “Yes, all 


times of thanksgiving 


times are 
and everything is 
in its proper place! And if the square peg 


is in a round hole, it’s for some good 
reason.” 
“And 
Nikky ?” 
Nicole looked up at her 
smiled her impish smile. 
“Where I am, of course,” 


very nice, too!’ 


what is your proper place, my 


mother and 


“And 


she said, 
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Pots yor 
Pans 


RON versus glass! It doesn't 

the glass had much of 

Choosing pots nd pan Wa 
And yet l'd put my mone ) 
every time. And so would my 
if she’d had the char - but she 
woman, and I cannot ima ‘ 
managed to be the miracle of 
wife that she Vas, considerin 
culties she had to work rde 

Let us leave the dith th 
discuss the amenities that the kit 
ment stores can offer th lOUS 
day. 

Iron, copper, enamel, alumin 
solid nickel, earthenware ca 


fireproof ’ \nd 


Enamel is ideal for such arti les as these : 


~ PRACTICAL ~ 
HOME “MAKING | 





e where 

‘ ned 

the iss 
randmother 
lidn't, poor 
how { 

1 fic €- 
the dith 
wever, and 


bewil ler ing 







CS, 


From Iron to Glass 
By 
M. G. Hand 


appeal to the up-to-« housewife, f 
very heavy and clumsy and no 
It does not acc 1 well with the brig 
and the li tne nd the col 
tiveness of t modern kitchen, 
Copper th No one can iv that 
per is not bright ind light and att 
Nothing is so warm and chee to 
as a glowing kitchen fire di 
polished surface of copp 
ypper wea well, too; and it 
conductor of heat. It ilso nice t 
1 put ire 1 t be taken that t 
s Kept we l-tinned, otherwise there 
of poisoning from certain salts that 
ven out by the contact of acid foods o1 


coppe 


But coppe expensive, and 


too; 


mot 





it has its uses and its limitations 
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for although it is heavy, it is 
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r aan men 
C= 


Fireproof casseroles can now be obtained in a variety of beautiful colours 
and shapes 


ot the 


With reason, too, 


Solid brass was one good old 
shioned stand-by 5, and 
r alti ig] easy to keep 
ean, it looks nice, food doesn’t burn in it, 
But 
hen it is seen that a small saucepan costs 


s., it will be 


ind its wear is, literally, unending. 


understood why its use is 


not more ge neral. 


Enamel is quite a useful material for 
is very important that 


it should be bought in the very best quality, 


kitchen ware; but it 


twise it is liable to chip, and thus lay 
the sheet-iron foundation. Once a 
iece of enamel has been chipped off, the 
irrounding portion is liable to 
ng, thus creating the unpleasant possi 


om on chip 


ty of pieces of enamel in one’s food. It 


ight, though, and has the advantage of 


ooking bright and clean, with its smooth, 
white or pale-blue surface, and it 
fairly easy to wash. It cag. be strongly 


ommended for such things as flour bins, 
and the like 
the list, and 
pethaps it is at present the most popular 
all wares with the 
planning or renewing her stock of kitchen 
utensils, such strides has it made in recent 
ars both in quality and in the innumer 
able fresh uses to which 
Its advantages are many. 


hot-water jugs, cake tins, 
Aluminium comes next on 


housewife who is 


it has been put 
It is light, it is 
avery good conductor of heat, it is easily 
kept clean—and nothing looks more attrac- 
tive than its shining 
and it is not unduly expensive. Its only 
crawback—if it may be counted a 
back—is that it must be carefully 


stlver-like surface— 


draw 
used by 
careful and intelligent person, for there 
are one or two substances which are fatal to 
It, as, for instance, soda. This means that 
soda must not only not be used for cleanine 


it, but it must not be put into the water for 


COOkine 2 aie ‘ 
oking Purposes~—with cabbage, for in 


stance. Sometimes it is difficult to make 
people understand this, with the result that 
the aluminium gradually begins to corrode 
and wear away. Salt has the same effect in 
a very much smaller degree. So has any 
other metal, such as a knife or spoon, if it 
comes in contact with it while it 1s in use. 


for this reason a wooden spoon should 
be used for all cooking purposes where 
possible. 

In choosing aluminium, like most other 


things, 
run to buy the best and the purest quality. 
The thickness of the metal should be care- 
fully examined, and it should be asked if 
the aluminium is spun, stamped, or cast. 
Remember that the base is the most impor- 
tant part. Look at the handles and knobs, 
and make sure that they are 
of some non-heat-conducting 


o 


it pays many times over in the long 


made either 
material, or 
otherwise hollow inside. 

The number of 
labour and fuel that have been put on the 
market recently is amazing, and 
should be examined to see whether it fits 
in with your own particular needs. There 
are kettles, saucepans, frying pans, deep 
boilerettes, jugs, tea- 
pots, pie-dishes, and even There 
is one invention that actually stews, boils, 
invaluable 


inventions for saving 


each one 


frving pans, steamers, 4 
6 me 
glasses. 


steams, bakes !—-an 
addition to one’s kitchen 
luctant to put on a big 
a huge fire merely to roast one small joint. 
The interesting to 
observe. Square saucepans are the idea of 
one woman. These fit on to one burner, 
which keeps them all fou boiling where 
formerly it would have kept only one round 
one. They are quite the best type to use 
where space is limited, and have the further 
advantage of being easy to pour out from 
without mishap through one of the corners. 


roasts, oO! 
when one is re- 
eas oven or light 


sauce epans, too, are 


21 





THE QUIVER 


Being aluminium, they are so easy to clean 
that the square shape is hardly any dis- 
advantage. 

\nother 


double i 





the 

“double ’ 
pan 
portions, which is so constructed that it may 


invention is 
and the 


round 


woman's 
saucepan 


rying This is a in two 


pan. 


be used for frying or boiling two varieties 
of food at the same time. It is, of course, 
not a very practical thing where large 


quantities of food are to be cooked; but it 
is a splendid id 
The aluminium 


ea for small courses. 
] referred 


COOKCT lread\ 
imple 


to, which wil 


in construction, and cheap thoug] 


| boil or bake, is juite 


effective 


in use Whatever cooking operation it is 
performing, it is very economical in the 
use of fuel, and it can be 


sasily under tood 


how spec ially this appl es to roasting, for 
one can roast a whole joint over a small 
gas-burner turned low--no small thing 


it is realized that ths 
otherwise require a whole oven 
Another 


very deep frvi 


when joint would 


useful aluminium uter 
ined 
and with 


1g pan, | 
(to retain the heat), 
Things 
it 
several times over 


: , ' 
wire basket will cook very r; 


in this, and is not wasteful, for the f: 


can be used 


Suc h, however, are the uses and cl arm 
of aluminium that I have already dwelt too 
long on them. Before we pass on to another 
and equally fascinating ware—heat-re tin 
glass—-mention must be made of t lid 
nickel ware that is now beine made for the 
kitchen This possesses the same virtue 
as aluminium in the main, and > 


claimed to be of absolute durability, It 


Wit 


more expensive, however, a saucepan, 
lid, to hold 2% pints costing 17s. 6d, 


good quality aluminium one, to hold 
pints, costs 5s. gd. 
What of Glass ? 

And now—what of the glass? 


ys the quality that attracts us 


cooking 


4 


m 


Perhay 
. 


glass 


kitchen ware in general—is the fact that y 


, 
what is 


about utensils—and 


can see 





happening. 


something which not only pleases a ¢ j 
curiosity, which even the most grov 

Ss poss« t of a really pra tl 

It 1 t t | t i 1 t 
mon i ‘ t it tr 
clean hooking, easy to w h, vd t] 


durable, thou: 


if dropped on a brick floor! 


been practi il] extended to eve N 
utensi bow , ad he 3. meat dis] 
“boards” and rollers, te pot 
pots, lemon jueezers, and even t 
pre \ ( t is inf 
preferable to the 1 k b 
can see ist \ yu tock « 
etting, nd w ( ) t 
cracked or 
On t I have t 
thes<¢ " { wor Dre ( 
is that the n the heat so 
pudding \ n 
j is been take it < t] < | 
( nn 
| P t} } ) 





Glass ware for oven 





use is not out of place in a dainty setting 
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Some of the latest shapes of aluminium utensils 


hat it may be sent straight on to the dining 


table without transferring it to another dish, 


such is its attractive appearance that it 





fils the double function of be ing both 
tchen-ware and table-ware, thus saving fo1 
e housewife time, labour, and money ! 
The prices vary according to the sizes. 
\ pudding dish, to hold 1! 
4s. 3d.: a casserole, with lid, in the same 


e, 7s. 6d. Quite within the reach of the 
most ordinary purse, you see, thus adding a 


pints, costs 


1 


nal charm. 


The Casserole 

\t last we come to the casserole. Now, 
Books 
have been written especially on casserole 
“okery—long practised by our economical 
French cousins, but even now not suffi 
iently appreciated by the more conservative 
3ritish, 

The chief point, to my mind, about a cas- 
serole is that there really is nothing like it 
for making the best of inferior cuts of meat 
and delicious tasty dishes out of odds and 
mds. The ease with which these are 
ooked, the saving of labour—for once in 
the casserole they may be left undisturbed 
fo simmer gently until quite done—and the 
fact that not one single decree of the vital 
juices of the food are wasted in the process 
—these things alone would be enough to 
‘onvince any housewife of their merits, 
faving out of the question the fact that the 
casseroles are cheap and picturesque look 


much has been written about this. 





ng, and can be used as table-ware in the 
same way as glass. 

It must not be imagined that “casseroles ’ 
are all made of coarse, brown earthenware, 
hy any means. They can now be obtained 
in the most beautiful shades of blue or green, 
with white insides, or glazed brown outside 
and vellow glaze inside. Another variety is 
a delicate biscuit-orange outside and white 
Still more delicate looking is the 
“transparent” porcelain 


inside. 
French fireproof 
n white. 

And their uses are legion! There are 
milk boilers, teapots, coffee pots, breakfast 
dishes, egg poachers, ramikins, soufflé 
dishes, pie dishes, roasting dishes, “Dutch 
nots,” stew pots, and baking dishes. The 


’ 


prices vary according to quality. A Dutch 
pot, glazed brown outside and white porce- 
ain leadless glaze inside, to hold 2 pints, 
osts 3s. The same size in a beautiful blue 
costs 4s. 3d. Not expensive—and saving 
their initial cost many times over. : 


For the Week-end Cottage 

Casseroles can be used, of course, in 
almost every time and every place; but their 
special niche should, I think, be in the 
week-end cottage or seaside bungalow. 
There thev will fit in as if they were old 
friends, and you can clap your dinner on 
the stove and vour hat on your head ready 
for an afternoon’s outing at one and the 
same time, in perfect confidence. Can you 
wish for more ? 


(ASSSSEssw) 
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ie The 
Salad Season 


by 
Agnes M. Miall 











boiled egg into tempting slices in a sing 
operation, What could be quicker? 


Fig. 4. The accurate mea 


various sma!l quantities of musta 






alt for the salad-dressing is made 


this set of four spoons, linked t 





Fig. 1.—Dry “8 ; 
the handles so that none can 
| ing basket for | ney measure respectively a tables} 
| a teaspoonful, half a teaspoon! 
salad greens quagter of a teaspoontul. Price 
Fig. ¢& This nm does f 
} . 1 
part 4 the ire A 1 as \ 
gar, wh hat in Fi } I 
| . 
j hid it mal 1 in rin vit 
| | ferent measureme trom a te 
| | 1 tablespoontul, and has a ip , 
j éncteinia 











HIS tiie t at i ‘ ‘ table i e to 
tempt one | iit t ot onesell wit e 2 dad onty 
fresh t1lads make a_ stro ippea ninium spoon and fork, linke 
a id when ) I l ( ent ire ‘ ) t tke ' ( p ] t 
Pre pa salad { 1 qt roc ene ¢ I 
oweve ind in n ehold d 
De erve atte 1 \ ‘ ( wv 
mat Lally ay elp to the wee 
are on tl irket some I I ( 
are t ed « t 1 
1, A go — | 
drving the lettuee b ea loth 
tedious and omewhat inadequate I 
wire drying basket originated in France, 
ible in Enelish store \\ the gree tuft : | 
in it, it \ i out lx or over th Slicing is done| 
ink to drain ai the ture vused | by simply 
Wa bk , 
Fie. 2 lhe ’ f . ; ar rubbing the | 
Toot takes time w ! kite cucumber up | 
: eter y 2 “ ; ub hice 
which can he t of varvi | 
thickne , or be detacl i for ¢ wa-h the blade 
Shicu e b , t | 
( mber up lown « the 
Fy | fy , ¢ 
t le 1 ‘ | iN t im entire al — 
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Fig. 4.—Set of graduated measuring Fig. 5.—Measuring spoon for liquids 
spoons for salt and mustard 


1838 





Fig. 6.—Linked salad servers for helping with one hand only 
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THE RIGHT USE OF SUNDAY 


HE broader and more enlightened way 

in which ieligion is regarded to-day 

naturally affects our view of the ques- 
tion of Sunday observance. To all intents 
and purposes, rigid and strict Sabbata 
rianism is extinct; and, in the spirit of the 
great saving that “the Sabbath was made 
for man,” we are revising our ideas of how 
the day can best be spent. 
bh! 


In this, as in all other debatable ques 


tions, there are extremists at both ends of 
the argumentative scale, and, from their 
opposite standpoints, they are apt to talk 
as though the problem were much simple: 
than tt actually is. As a matter of fact, 
when we come to think of all the issues that 
hang upon it, the “Sunday question ” prove 
tu be as delicate as it is undoubtedly im 
portant. The more we consider it, the less 
shall we be inclined to dogmatism o 
intolerance. 


An Urgent Matter 
But, precisely because of its urgency, we 


cannot afford to let ourselves drift in regard 


to it, without any clear ideas ; to where 
we are going Indeed, one of the dis pl n 
of our time whic eV ( ) | n has 
» face is t or yilitv of n n in 
| per it n imid com x and 
developments with which our fathers wer 
never troubled. To a greater or less extent 
every successive generation has this sort 


of experience It is part of the price of 
provres 

But perhaps the particular stage we have 
now reached is emphasizing the difficulty 


for us. Not only in religion, but through 


the whol range of modern lite, there 1s 


a sense ol unsettlement and instability 
which—to say nothing of other influence 
an inevitable result of the war and its 
aftermath Nothin, is acrosanct; no 
istom, however hallowed, is immune from 
challenge; we are, so to speak, pulling up 
lif vy tl nal cle ndin vhy 
nd t \ efore of « ything 


Such a= situation has, of cou 
dangers, but, wisely met, it presents 
opportunity So far as_ religion 
cerned, it means the shedding of mu 
is merely conventional or tf! 
served its purpose, has grown obs 


this, in turn, ought to mean an 





the hea and reality that « 
a large »*k and a keener 0 
ness rhe things that are shaken 


removed, but the things that cant 
shaken will remain 


On What Principle ? 


All this bears strongly on the que 
the right use of Sunday. On what ] 


are we to decide what to hold on 


what to keep In the midst of the pr 


clash of argument on the subject 
interesting to recall a suggestion p 


ward, many years ago, by George 


Holvoake, the famous Chartist and 


porter ot ( -opecrative 

Pher ) t 1 aid to 
sabbat n th veek Phe pre 1 
would ‘ I inbed, dev 
pie in nprovemen 

r} tire | ) ada ) niv 
oO 1 ecre - 

Comin ) n ) \ 
himself pre-eminent as an “a 

sa significant proposal; for, wl 
in entire sé ism ) ilf in] t 


in the ordinary sense, h 
that. if we are to do justice to ev 


of our nature, we must | 


than “a sort of weekly Bank Holid 


Had he been alive to-day, he w 


ably hay felt t even more trong 
\ i 1is¢ I afresh tha 

1 ] + ' 
yu pel it ve negiect the | 


f human 


A “Natural” Demand 


It important to insist 


that 


1ave something ! 
































question of what is declaimed by _ pro- 
} ‘onal preachers oF by people who may 





( 
» supposed to have a vested interest in 


he 


religion. It represents the growing con- 





a responsible statesmen and 
observers of the trend of 
is to be lifted out of the rut of 





things. If 
humanity 
prute selfishness and mutually destructive 
factions, spiritual forces must be brought 
into play; and we must make this more and 
more dificult if we destroy the spiritual side 
of Sunday. 

Naturally, what a man does with his 
Sunday will depend on how he looks at 
jimself and at life in general. If he takes 
a frankly materialistic view of things, with 
the making of money and the pursuit of 
pleasure as his chief aim, there is nothing 
more to be said. For such a man there ?s 
no Sunday problem. It is a day on which 
he has full reason and opportunity to enjoy 
himself, and he can go ahead _ without 
jualm or misgiving. 


Not Such a Simple Question 

Yet, even for him, is the question quite 
simple after all? For one thing, so far 
from quarrelling with the 
Sabbatarians, he ought to be grateful to 
them, History will remind him that it was 
the Puritans who established the English 
Sunday, and they prohibited both work and 
play on “the day of rest.” 
week-ender” who 


Puritans and 


And the modern 
laughs at Sabbata 
rianism has the Sabbatarians to thank for 

s week-end freedom his is a paradox 
[the situation that most people are liable 


ve rlook, 


ll, leaving for the moment the religious 





aspect out of account, there is another 
factor which refuses to be ignored, rhe 
man who claims his 1 
s he likes” 
social and economic considerations. Play 
tor A may mean work for B: it is difficult 


ht to “use Sunday 


ig 


soon finds himself up against 





to give this person freedom to do what he 
ses without condemning that person to 
inwelcome restriction. So the community 


Teacts on itself. 


There is no help for it; 
and the 


fact that we are all 
t another ” 


members one 
makes any facile solution of the 
Sunday problem impossible even from the 
materialist and selfish standpoint. 

For example, when, some years ago, 
ave Was a proposal to open theatres on 
Sunday, there was no need for the spokes- 


men of relio} . = : 
My t religion tu intervene. The theatri- 

cal , } , 

= Mployees themselves, ‘ pecially those 
the lower paid grades, were up in arms 
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to protect themselves against a seven-day 
working week with, probably, incommen- 
surate reward. And this, of course, is the 
dilemma that must face all sections of the 
community when they look at the question 
in its many bearings. If Sunday is so 
broken into that it becomes to all intents 
and purposes like any other day, then 
nobody is better off, and in 
it we only succeed in destroying it. This 


“enlarging ” 


is a paradoxical possibility which deserves 
consideration from those who plume them- 
selves on their impatient rejection of custom 
and convention. Here, as always, it is so 
fatally easy to “throw away the child with 
the bath”; and every sane thinker must 
realize that it is specially dangerous to do 
this in regard to Sunday. 


The Spiritual Side 

This part of the argument holds good, 
as I have said, even if religious considera- 
tions are left out of account; but, of course, 
the case is immensely strengthened by these. 
For, granted that we have a_ spiritual 
nature, it must be exercised as regularly 
bodies; and 
nothing helps more in this direction than 
broad and enlightened public worship. 

Some time ago “Punch” was provoked to 


and as scrupulously as our 


verse by the remark of an evening paper 
that “the great demand of the moment is 
something fresh to do on Sunday.” Under 
the heading of “Our Day of Unrest,” this 
advice was offered to the modern man : 


Blasé is your air and jaded, 
Sabbath hours have lost their zest; 
Utter ennui has invaded 
Every corner of your chest. 
Well, my friend, if fresh sensation 
Is the object of your search, 
And you want a consultation— 
My advice is, go to church. 

Many a true word is spoken in jest, and 
there is more in these lines than meets the 
eve. You cannot starve the higher part of 
yourself without paying for it; and to let 
your spiritual nature die is the surest way 
to boredom and dissatisfaction with life in 
general, Of course, this part of my argu- 
ment largely loses its point unless we can 
assume that the churches are showing them- 
selves alive to their opportunity and sensi- 
tive to the moral problems and intellectual 
developments of our time. Services that 
are dull, stereotyped, unenlightened, help 
to destroy Sunday, not to preserve it, for 
they repel men from what ought to be the 
very centre and source of their best inspira- 
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tion. It is absurd to suggest that observ- 
ances of this kind are imposed upon us by 
divine the and 
can 


a degree How churches 


preachers of our time best meet its 


peculiar demands is not my concern at the 


moment. But they must, somehow, make 
themselves worth while. In any case, the 
maintenance of public worship and the 
preservation of Sunday would seem to be 


largely bound up with each other. 


An Increasing Danger 


In view of modern tendencies, another 
point is worth emphasizing in this con 
nexion. Every sensible person will agree 
that the decay of social consciousness, the 
loss of the sense of oneness that ought to 
link all classes together, is an increasing 
danger. And, with all its shortcomings, 


corporate worship is the factor in keeping 


social consciousness alive and in making 
men realize the divine fatherhood, apart 
from which ‘brotherhood” can easily 
become a mere catchword—as, indeed, we 


are finding out to-day 


So we come back to Holyoake’s point, 
that the true view of Sunday must safe 
guard add the interests of life—spiritual as 
well as material. We must take our 
humanity in all its fullness and versatility, 
and see that no part of it is allowed to 
Waste or atrophy; and, if this be our aim, 
we shall set the day in its proper perspe« 
tive, tree from narrow ind m ningless 
restrictions, while givin, our spiritual 
faculties their supreme place 

When it comes to details as to how Sun 
day should be spent, everyone m t deciae 
for himself So much depend n what we 
are doing during the week People who 
ordinarily have littl chance rt tre i ut 
and exercise ought to devote part of the 
day to redress ng the balancs t ) mn 
to a man’s religion that he does what is 
possible to keep himself physicall fit 
‘Defenders” of Sunday Dservance put 
themselves in a ridiculous position, and 


defeat their own 
healthy 
plane 


end, j 


recreation 1s 


than, for exan 


slumber 


on a 


t — 
f they suggest 
iower rel 


iple, post prand 


Get Into Touch with Actualities 


In short, let us 


get rid of everythin 
is artificial and out of touch with 
actualities of present-day life. | 
ill, we live in a time when people 
main, do as the like”: and 
effective thing is to persuade them 
what is best. We must support ou 
and shalt nots” with the san 
health and truth and ee wid 
Somehow we must make God n 
religion and everything connec 
more pract ca in wo 1 Wh 
Sunday will have at centre an 
tion which will give new t 
significance to everything that is 
Nothing wi ve alien to it that mak 
more ready for our life’s work, m 
to be I ery to ther Star 
health of bod and mind and 
be beyond an yreaking ” t 
men 
So 
The Quotation 
We are not poorer but 1 
through many a have? 
in seven That da is not t 
industry is hended, wh th 
idle in the furs 1 p 
quite as fant asi é ’ ) 
husy days Lorp Maca 
S- 
THE PRAYER 

EAVENLY FATHER, all the davs 

week are Thy gift: each bringing its 
opportunity of experience and service 
carrving its twofold burden of happiness 
discipline. Yet may Sunday become spe 


the day that Thou hast made; 
i may 


and be glad in it; and 


golden with the best and 


may we 
its hours be 


most satisfying h 


ness that our hearts can know. 
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Miss Winchell 
Goes Home 


Winchell 


could 


ITTLE Miss was in such a 
flutter she 


of her white 


fasten the 
otton gloves, 


1 her black 


contents were 


sCalce ly 
buttons 


For the fourth time she open 


{ 


eather hand-bag to see if its 


one she turned the things 


ht. One DY 


over. There was her blue-bordered hand 
f atly folded, some peppermints 
of paper, the key f her chest 





ot drawers, and he purse, whl h contained 
all the money she possessed in the world 


i the bae 


Ves, tl it was all right She close 
And her apartment was spot 





with a snap 
] 


she had risen at x to leave every 

thing né at 
T ] he } = ee 
the previous night she had taken a bath 
1 laid out an clothes for the morning, 





ig she usually did on Saturday nights 


Was vi sper ial day 

elghtec ears she | ‘ked forward 

t 1 now it had act ] rrived, She 

going home 

She had wked her meagre breakfast on 

fas-ring, so there was no nee 1 to worry 
ither own fire. But some of her fellow 
jgcrs in the large tenement were di 

and areles ; yust In Case of 


eave the key 


ilor who rented the 


with 





M opposite her own ble wa the only 

of he leig@hbours in w ym she had any 
fait She id her pricte id kept aloof 
" t others 


Well, it was time she was of Stepping 


over to the chest of drawers, she took a 
last look it, he elf int tle mirror that 
stood on the top of it. She patted int 

slape the cheap little | < hat Its down 
turned brim shadowed her brown hair that 
was touched with gre Her faded blue 
f miled back at het niidently, and a 


Ness irradiated her thin, Dil hed face 
» She thought, I’m lookine 





aking up her bag and umb a, she left 
room, t ed the ke 1 lock 
" sed th passage, and tapped licht oO 
t loor opposit It opened » quickly, 
bs pant must have |} tandin be 
hind it on the watch Ile was a little man, 


rounded in the shoulders through 


A Complete Story 
By 
Jean Roy 


much stooping over his work. His hair, 
till black, though he was no longer young, 
thick curls. He looked at 
her with kindly brown eyes. Before he 
ould mongrel with 
shaggy grey hair, bounded out and began 
delightedly to paw Miss Winchell. She 
smiled and rubbed his head, 
"It’s the. key.” 
the man. 


was a mass ot 


speak, his dog, a 


she said, handing it to 
“Perhaps you would be good 
enough to keep it till I come back? 

no one else I could trust it to.” 
“Tt’s kind of you to trust me, Miss Win- 
chell,” he had 
“ee 


There’s 


said effusively, as if she 


lone him honour. 


His 


some unexpected 


be quite safe in my_ hands.” 


eyes 
travelled over her appraisingly. Her navy 
stume was cheap, but quiet. Very nice 


and ladylike, he 
“It'll be a 

remarked. 
“Indeed it will,” she ‘Fancy, 

eighteen years since | saw my native place. 


thought. 


great day for you, this,’ he 
answered, 


I made up my mind to go back some day, 


but,” she hesitated, “oh, well, I was never 
able to do it.” 
‘I see,” he said understandingly. “I’ve 


known what it is to be poor, though I can’t 
complain now.” 
The sympathy 
heart. 
“It was a 


in his voice opened her 


”’ she admitted. 


ve [ had to keep her. 


struggle 
“When mother was 
No matte! worked at my 
ing, I meet.” 
“And vou belong to the country?’ 
“Ves.” She held her head a little higher. 
“We were well off when I But 
father died things went wrong and 
had. We left the farm and 
came to the city. We dropped all our old 


bear the 


ail 
how hard I sew- 


could scarcely make ends 


was a gir] 
when 
we lost all we 
acquaintances: mother could not 
thought of them pitying us.” 
“And youll meet all 
folks ‘kee 
Her 
“Ves 
The tailor gazed at hi 
“Mavbe they'll 
“What 


those well-to-do 


vou knew then 


face brightened 

They will be surprised to see me.” 
teet 
keep you there 


Miss 


meditatively. 


Winchell] 


nonsense.’ 
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laughed self-consciously. “All the same, 





I don’t think I would mind if I never saw 
this place again,” she added 
“Well, Punch would miss vou,” he said 
The dog wage 1 its tail and looked at 
her with liquid eyes, its head cocked to 
one side. She bent down and patted it 
“T’d better hurry now,” she said ner 
vously. “It’s such a long journey, I must 
make sure of catchine the early train 
Good-bye. I'll likely be back about nine.” 
The man and the dog stood watching her 
as she ran down the stair, the expression 


in their eyes curiously alike. After she had 
reached the passage into the street, they 
slowly returned to their house The d 4 
lay down in front of the fire, its nose on 


its paws. The man looked round his apart 


ment as if he were seeing it for the first 
time. It was tidy, after a man’s fashion: 
but it had the unhomelike appearance of a 
workshop. Garments in various stages of 
manufacture lay here and there, and a bas 
ket on the dresser was heaped with odd 
and ends of cloth. Lifting one of the gar 
ments, he sat down en a chair He did not 
begin to sew, but gazed unsecingly at the 
tloor. The dog eved him with an expres 
sion of affectionate understanding 

When Miss Winchell reached the station 
her face was flushed with excitement 
Trembling with agitation she hurried to the 
booking-office to get her ticket It was 
vears since she had taken a ticket for any 
where But he was in time, though 
had to content herself with a seat in a very 
crowded compartment 

What a pity she had not got to the win 
dow She had wanted to pick out all the 


i 
landmarks when she got near her old home 
\ young man sat next her on the coveted 
seat And he was reading, not looking out 


at all If she could only t there As if 
he had conveyed her thought to him, he 
woked round and offered to i! pla f 
She blushed and stammered her thank 
Apart from the fact of getting the seat. she 
was flattered at the young man’s attention 
She felt quite girlish again Shylv she 
looked round at her fellow travellers and 
thought with complaisance that she looked 
young and well dressed as any of them 
\fter a time she grew weary of looking 
it the unfam al cenery Her thought 


turned to her c¢ mpantor t one 


Wouldn't they be Dieased to see her Jane 
Howard, that had been her special friend, 


what a welcome she would give her! And 


Mrs. Warden, a jolly Vigorou woman 


whose husband had owned the vill 
smithy She must go and see her. Mr 
Warden was such a one to make you lau 
and it seemed years since she had | 
laughed. And then, a pink flush came 


to her cheeks, there was handsom 


I 


Thornton, whose father had the farn 








over the hill from their own lier 
became soft and dreamy as she th Jug 
Bob She was no longer in the t 
sitting on the wall at the side of th 
behind the farm Bob had been 
throu; h the woo ! and ha 1 st ppe 
her. hen suddenly she had beer 
arms and he was kissing her Before 
had recovered from het surprise 
away, laughing back at her discomfity 
She could feel the trong, sweet 
the clover, wafted to her by the soft 
mer wind as she sat there, feeling so | 
And Bob The farm would be h 

But now she wa yming near te 
country Her eves feasted ereedil 
Passing scenes She could have wept 
eighteen years het sul had 


day for a sight of these roads and 
Now the veat were wept aside 


seemed as if e had never left tl 
dreary years in the now far-away cit 
he had scraped and struggled f 
appeared like a nightmare If onl 
need never » back sometimes 


happened so 


She pressed her face close to t 





dow, eager to mi nothin Ir 
minu he ought to tch a elimp 
old home Ah, there it wa B 
trees she ould see { whitewashe 
ind the blue moke fl t lazil I 
rable chimn: into the crisp sp 
She blinked quickly, then, taking 
hlue-bordered handkerchief made a pret 
of Wi} her 0 Phe train t! 








nm 


till it was whirled away from het 
He 


Memories of the past came crowd 


that had been closed all these y 
been suddenly thrown open 
Her thoughts received a jerk as t 
} 


drew up at the little country stati 


stepped out on to the platforn 


round eager Would she see any 
knew? But, no The few peopl 
were all strangers to her She set 
briskly along the road to the vill 
aw cweet the am smelt. Tt went 
head almost like wine She walk 1 
side of the road, on the grass, just! 
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delight of feeling its soft freshness under 
ber feet. Her eyes searched about eagerly. 
Oh, white anemones! She gathered a few 
of the tiny pink-tinged flowers and placed 


bem carefully in a buttonhole of her jac- 


Somewhere in a sheltered spot near 
there used to be early primroses. She 
slipped through a gap in the hawthorn 
hedge and looked about at the edge of the 
yood, Oh, there they were! One tiny root 
with half a dozen flowers. Just as if they 
had been waiting for her to come. Kneel- 
ng down on the grass, she sniffed their 
faint, delicate perfume. She would not 
nluck them to wither and die. 

" But she must not dally longer, time was 
passing. First she would go through the 
village, where about a dozen cottages were 
lustered together. 

Her heart beat excitedly as she came 
breast of the first one. She remembered 
the man who had lived there cobbled boots. 
\n old man was standing at the door now, 
moking. He gave her a curious look, and 
she saw he was a stranger. The third cot- 
tage, in the old days, had served as the 
post office, and was tenanted by a Miss 
Matthews, a melancholy, elderly woman. 
She walked past slowly and looked in at 
the gate. Two girls, dressed quite smartly, 
were lounging near the pump, gossiping. 
They turned and stared at her pertly. 
Quickening her steps she hurried on. She 
passed quite through the village without 
seeing a known face. 

At the turn of the road she came to the 
farm where her companion had lived. Halt- 
ng at the entrance, she looked towards the 
house expectantly. Supposing Jane came 
out, what a surprise she would get. Feel 


oS 





ing like a schoolgirl up to mischief, she 
approached the door. <A child with fair 
hair came running out and stared at her 
with big eyes. Was Jane married? Het 
tagerness became somewhat subdued. Jane 
had always had a sharp tongue. She re- 
membered now how she used to make fun 
of their older, unmarried acquaintances 
she had laughed with her then, but 
Ws, 4. & « 

A tall young woman, wearing a dainty 
overall over a dainty dress, 


10or, 


came to the 
Her face was unfamiliar. 

“Are the Howards still here?” Miss Win- 
hell asked, a little anxious note in her 
voice, 

The young woman stared at her, 
_ “The Howards ? Oh, no. Why, they 
left four years ago when we came.” 


5 


Winchell’s 
She stood silent a moment ner- 


“So they’re 


face fell. 


gone?” Miss 


vously fingering her bag. “And _ their 
daughter, Jane?” she questioned again. 


“Could you tell me anything about her?” 

“Their daughter Jane died, I believe, a 
year before that. As far as I heard, that 
was partly their reason for leaving the 
nlace.” 

Dead. Miss Winchell felt her heart sink. 

“Did you know them?” asked the other 
curiously, ready for a gossip. 

“T did, long ago,” said Miss Winchell 
tonelessly. She wanted to be alone again, 
and turned towards the gate. 
old friends. Thank you for telling me,” 
she added hastily. 

She felt acutely depressed. She had 
looked forward to seeing Jane, and Jane 
was dead. She walked along slowly, her 
eyes on the ground. How shaky she was 
feeling. She had been going too fast. It 
might be as well to rest a while before 
going farther. She climbed up the bank 
at the roadside and seated herself on a 
grassy knoll. 
out the screw of paper and helped herself 
to a peppermint. That was refreshing. She 
might have brought a sandwich to eat, but 
she had been too excited to think of it. She 
sat looking round her. Where would she 
go now? In front of her, across the fields, 
was a large farmhouse with numerous out- 
buildings, but she would not go there. The 
people in it had never been friendly with 
her family. Her old home lay just beyond, 
round the shoulder of the hill. But first 
she would go to Mrs. Warden’s cottage. 
After a rest there, she would be ready for 
the walk to her home. 

She rose to her feet, lifted her bag and 
umbrella, and started off again. Half a 
mile farther on she left the road and en- 
tered a path that wound its way along by 
It was so narrow and 


“They were 


Opening her bag she took 


the side of a brook. 
so little used, the withered fronds of last 
vear’s ferns arched over it and brushed 
her feet as she passed. The soft gurgling 
of the little stream and the singing of the 
birds in the thicket beside it soothed her. 
Mrs. Warden would be sure to hearten her 
ip. Such a jolly one she had always been. 

Breathless, and a_ little 
reached the top of the path. A hasty glance 
at the cottage reassured her. Tt seemed un- 
changed. Vegetables were in the front plot, 
as thev had always been. Near the porch 
lay a couple of rag rugs. She smiled to 
herself as she remembered Mrs. Warden’s 


anxious, she 
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rather untidy habits. Opening 





the little kitchen “A fine bed, and never 





1s 


, 

gate she climbed the gravel path to the When folk are. gettine old. the 

coor and knocked There w no answet ymfort 

She knocked again and listened, but there Miss Wi ll felt a € the tea 

was no sound of anyone moving within choke he Wa thi what ri 
ossibly Mrs. Warden might be at the back to She listened to the old won 

and had not heard. She teppe 1 to the ling away, half to herself, half to he 
orner of the house and saw an old woman, tor, the same thine over and ov 

a bundle of brushwood in her n ! then her eves w lered round the 


ing from the cart-road that ran behind the musty house, and she felt a strono 


house. Catching sight of the visitor in he to vet out into t open air. Eve 
garden, the old woman lowered her burden was so chaneed If only she had 
to the ground and came forward inquir ome. She e hastily to her feet 


ingly. Miss Winchell stared at het rhe “T must hurry to catch mv tr 





face was much seamed, and the eve me excused herself Phank yn 
what bleared, but she recognized her friend tea It wu ef 

“Mr Warden! he cried, all ! i The old won ] ced at he 
tremble “Don't vou remember me I’m “A dish of t neither here nor tl 
Mary Winchell she answered But are 

The old woman pt shed a trav wisp of added mn r} ‘ Dear, di 
white hair under the red cotton handker- vou’'ll thin] , t T said A cot 
chief tied on her head, and peered at het would be for vo You could live o1 


“Mary Winchell,” she mumbled remini When folk t p in years, it’ 
cently “ There’ » man me and go mmfort they've got 
Winchell My memorvy’s not what it wa ~ es, es, et ied = Mis \\ 
Winchell?” A look of intelligence dawned — feverishly, looking towards the ti 


in her eve “Oh, oh, I remembe you led to the 1 She we 1 vo that 
now And vou’re her? Oh, dear. deat I Mrs. Warden followed t 

would never have known vou She stared As the Wel tand to s; 
hard into Mi Winchell’s face Old-like dog-cart ta man and 
woman vou've got, like me But that’s or ime alone 1 yad The old 


to be looked for We're both ol down came rddet vlert 
the hill Dear lear And what mav vo “There B nton and the 


’ | 
be doin’ in tl part now? he tid. a p expr : am n 
The excitement had died t of Miss “Hey. he Hed 
Winchell’s eye Ch lo , p att t 
“T had a fan } t to have a look round “What? wrone. M Warden 
the old place, he answered tlh t} m 
I’m in’ to have a dish of t Com \ ld f R 
in and have lrop,” invited t i man th a ete al a wr tt 


e ice smelt musty and close M this } Bo yan with the 
Warden muddled about th the untid beard and e red face \nd tl 
kitchen with the fumblir lumsir f | n red | 7 n ttin ‘ 
TZ She set out two ; mc was ai ister I 
thick scones, and a piece of butter in a “T don’t member vu”? said the 
bowl, talking garrulously all the while returnine her |e 

“ And vou’ re hack \ W. Sam eS Bi . 1. nae me 
away, and me alone, I could do with some “Ch, : 1 Bob. Hil : ick] 
hody to help loo] tter ft . \\ nd the iid wom 
hen I could do with it fine V. ld Phat 1 th 

( littl ere ind l t t e | e ft r 
thine to do fo in ho t | _— 

1a shil or two If | t | ne \ t M \ 
wdy, | uuld do with ther | 1 Nov tily t e 7 } 
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A touch on the shoulder made her 
start and look up "'—p. 834 
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FTER the long and trying winter one’s 
thoughts at this time of the vear in 
evitably turn to holiday True, there 

' 


are people who resolutely put the subject 


way from them, resolving to toil through 


the heat of the summer and take their 
recreation in September. Sut for ordinary 


mortals now is 


the time to be at least think- 
<fo 
The Delights of Anticipation 


Ing of holiday s 


[ emphasize the thinking, for, without at 
ll m ining to b cvn anticipation 1s 
he of the essential d ts of a holiday 
It is possible, of course, to fill the mind 
th busine and hou 1 cares right up 
to th very day th i uN d t] n 

Ik to the tation, b { the pl ' tl 
ext train is bound for, and drop into tl 





nearest boarding-house for a fortniel 
| i st ne P ential] WW ne It 1s as 
1 as the man w ) K t h k 
inti! ¢ ] ¢ 
“ n it ¢ ' r venine 
wen ¢ \ it ¢ 1 fi to | } ind 
Ap et, re t n S] ym t 
t mind e calm } 
i! t at l } 
t nt ) 
er can he 1) 1 to ) nto 
ned 
hat . ’ 
ind so \ | ) in) \ 
’ } , 
} Ne work ¢ t , te } ¢ 
(uring the day pre vacation 
" a 
fen dash off to th i ind fret and fum 


IN SEARCH OF THE SUN 





and grouse without any 


recreation, 


enjoyment or 


Here and 
let your mind 
wander off to green fields and winding 
Listen for the murmur of the sea. 


Put away vour blue books; 


No; anticipate your holidays. 


now, in these spring days, 


roads, 
buy guides and 
maps, time table 
self into the holiday mood. 


and prospectuses ; get your- 
Begin to relax. 
It may be difficult To-day, as I write, a 

London; a steady, 
hesitates 
between turning on the light and ordering 
a fire. It is a little difficult to think of 
holidavs. And vet _ 

Last week there was the promise of 
summer in the air, and the Powers that Be, 
benevolently inclined, gave me a _ roving 
commission to hunt up the sun and report 
In other 


dark mist holds over 


drizzlv. rain is. falling: one 


on the prospects of the 
words, I had a four-day vacation. 


holidavs 


<Je 
Breaking New Ground 
We are ¢ 


creasingly 


of habit, and I find in- 
left to himself, the mere 
ids to gravitate to the 





man on hol 
¥s] before and 


lelight 


ce Where he enjoved himself 





there attempt tf cay 


It is wrong—the sin of vetting into a rut 
and this time 
round to explore The West Count 


I thouvht hard of some fresh 


I have done Somerset an@ Dorset, Devon 
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and ( ornwall Be 


l rei 


pape 


aay hol 1i\ We can have 
veathe we want in London 
nine Ire il 70M the 
( ne lient Por 1 CC 
But where to find them w n 
falling and there sap 

Chen it wa iat I called t 
fellow ina rr who blow 


ne in X mon 1 > WwW 
for a sto t dea f I 
lives n hi pen, ind—w 
C en a dwelling-pla whe 
fit ill the tin ind wor it 


t } 
p ) wn iWa 
1 } 
nov when | t \ i 
r the n the bre oe 


tha eon | 
ever \ } 
t ne ( ! n 
] in n nit 
‘ ‘ ( | T 


N tiil 
Phe 
natea n 
lune I ent t | 
com! it n 
| in ( 
t n t rr I N 
i n t I 4 
mon nur 
t 1 n I 


sje 
The Charm of Lowestoft 


\ ’ 


Wi em 


sure a 
) aa 
rail 
iin 
nda cheer 
the thie 
i fin I 


man la 
‘ can !f 
t m 
i 
I n 
n 
I 
i 
| T 





no minstrel bands or de-shows 
her promenade ner f in ind 
But the do not nstitute her 
Supreme in on reat a , she 
to ignore non-e ntial It do 
long for th Visit to find t 
health ‘ I Westolt ha a 
valuab ecret n IX ft lif 

tho and rf wea jade ] fa) 
order ind end them yack 

ecnewe lo come to 


and not for the first time, that 
have a holida t m t t na br 
However grand the scenery, I sin 


n} t I np, jaded an 

reat It a5 : 

me that © ¢ mild 
shelt 2 t north | 


eon t i" ] I 
Je 
A Wonderful Climate 
Now Lowestoft | 























the early spring 


did 


ndoors if the keenness of 


vind threatened, It never threaten, 


[ staved out in the air all day long 
| forgot all about having a cup of cotlee 
middle of the morning I did not 
need it. I did not feel sleepy after lunch 


Only about ten 
itifully tired, I 


nor heavy in the evening. 


ck at night, feeling bea 


red to rest and slept vundly until six 
the morning. Thereafter I just had to 
t up, go out, walk the length of the 


back to a 


blush to 


breakfast 


mention. 


come 


xtent of which I 


sje 


The Art of Relaxation 


menade, and 


The lavs vo at Lowestott One does not 
alendar nor the newspaper, and 
nl began to picture the scene in summer, 


What 


forecast happens to Mr 
Surbiton, Mr. Brown of Musweli 


Jones of 


Hill, Mr. 





R n from Leicester or Nott ngham. 
siness man, arriving Lowestoft, 
1 He relaxes | the lite yt 
cann Imagine mad ich 
eca ( 11s ire n Glob Glob 
M Vent J it or | t nover decreased 
cen | year MM smith f 

maid gave notice and that th 
| ns have had ( porn added 
Phe man I i ramily 
tf colla nto the trunk, 

! \ i and stroll 

) : Ee a 
n ( The tired man 

H i nn n e adn ) 
tront strolls along to 

) ind wat e fishin nack 
) i rrov i line and 

mself lf in somethir 

nid t week he tak 

p to Yarmout i hectic time 

t ) ns to Low 

nn and t man He forget 
ink ilar j ta on, 

n and the b ind vets h 

nd strenet n. | the simple 


that not all. On econd day, f 
In Tod., | was conveved to Oulton 
, B In ey few minut ind 
tan is nev rte ) there it n 
te ‘ | pen water, ar 
' eda it if all descr 
il] t 1 1 iT | { t d \ ! 
itman, w invited me to havi t 


doat. 





BETWEEN 


With 


OURSELVES 





visions of the park lake, I 


autiously inquired how far one could go. 


For a month-two hundred miles,” the 


man replied. 


Two hundred miles of inland waterways : 


that is what the holiday-maker is offered 


from 


the outskirts of Lowestoft. One of 


these days I must put Mrs. Editor and the 
family on one of those fascinating house- 


boats 
and 
' ’ 
through, 


and, 


and we'll 


explore 


glide along from Oulton 
the Broads through and 
That offers endless possibilities, 
and congenial 


given good weather 


company, no holiday could be finer. 


se 


No Umbrellas Required 


Sut 1 am speaking of Lowestoft, and at 
he end of my space I find I am but start- 
ne! I took my umbrella to Lowestoft, but 
never used it once. I found when I got 
mack that it had rained for hours at Bourne- 
mouth, that Swan: had been flooded by 

rential rain, boats on the Channel had 


| 


( njoved 


een 


ondon 


ast vear, I 


weather in 
wet. We 
In leed, 
hours. 
1,747 
275 and 


held up by fog, and the 


had 


wonderful 


been cloudy and 


sunshine 
for its 


mwestolt Is supreme 


told, she 


sunny 
am enjoved 


vurs of sunshine, against Oban’s 1, 


ondon’s 1,136 The man who gave me 
ese details also informed me that he came 
the town a physical wreck, but has grown 


healthy and strong, has put on weight, is 


1 


new Man 


<Jo 


Dickens’ Land 


I meant to have told you all about 
Dickens’ Land, so close at hand-—-the 
house where David Copperfield was 
worn, the lane along which sarkis 
travelled daily to Yarmouth, the Plough 


Inn 
too, to 


Land, and t 


\ 
( 


in pected the two ere 
Mi 
adequately with the 


not 


“snaps” 


aston 


Vy space, so | 


from which he_ started; I ought, 


have mentioned George Borrow’'s 


he house 


he wrote “Romany Rye 


Gardens, also, 


in which he lived for 
ars and where 5 
demands a place (I 
planted by 
de alt 
could 


few 


at trees 


and Mrs. Gladstone), and have I 

fishing-boats? I 

temptation to take a 
it I have exhausted all 
appeat ! 


why, go to Lowestoft 


resist the 
at these; bi 
annot let these 


that 


YU Sailor 
You Bite 


Further than 
] 


yourself and see 
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1 t 
nd this natural t 
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i it next 1 
ip and, taking het 
vent to see eve 

ny 1 » that m 
1 tha th In¢ 
no ! iV Was fixed 
‘ I f The 
al n ilk ( 
t won n 
: 4 ht 
( ) | yer 
Union 
( la id 
n To up 
| it mM 
t rf m 
i il 
( n ¢ d | 
Central Coun 
1, 1920, Oo 
iphold t 
inctity ot 
r1ace i 1 
life-lons ind 
nd ryluble 
nion 2) To 
' iken n 
mot ot | 
( i n 
‘ the ' ¢ 
r ¢ S39 n 
ri lit n th 
| ire 2) ‘To 





back- 
How- 


’ at a 


the 
»round., 


into 


eves 
mass meeting 
which w: 


in 


Lddress th ¢ 
meeting, and 
th she did, 
peaking trom 
the fullness of 
irt upon 
those high 
deals whi 
it had laid 
aown as tn 
objects of the 
Union. Other 
dioceses fol- 


Consolidat 
incorporated 


the 


Queen 
Patron 
Cue en Ale 


of the 


srlour M 


it 


I } 


Princess Mary 





Dame Beatrice Lyall 


exampl or Winchester, 


Roo: 


Su 








her 


and six 


entral Council was formed 

xact. Under the Companies’ 
t The Mothers’ Union was 
1gt2 in order to safeguard 
ylications of the Union and 
Union. 
a wa the first Royal 
nion; she was followed by 
1, and Queen Mary is now 





n 


llou 
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patron, while Princess Mary has shown her was the third Central President, fr 
sincere sympathy vith the objects of the to 1920, and it is to her that the idea ¢ 
organization by returning the che which of havin M S ner House in Lor 
the members presented to her on he wed as the central he puarte of The Mi 
ding, to be used for the aim ! objects Union \ni he ti house of that 
of the Union In the new Ma S C1 was opened by IP ( Christian ir 
House, Tufton Street, Westminster, there at 8 Dean's Ya \Vestminster, an 
is a room called the Prince Ma Room, cated by the B f London. Thi 
which is to be the Members’ Pa I en the ter porta the Society 1 
its furnishings ire pleted Mrs present en house wa bui 
Hubert Barclay 1s the Cer President ficient ' rold all the othces « 

eadin » Ta \ 

nee { 5 

( the neces 
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The three-fold screen presented to Bishop and Mrs. 


Sumner on the 





occasion 


of 


their 


diamond w edding 
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At every breakfast table “* Ovaltine ’’ should be the daily beverage. It 
ensures health for every member of the family. No other beverage is so 
rich in health-giving nutriment, so delicious in taste, so easy of digestion. 
Think of its constituents! Creamy milk, the finest malted barley, eggs 
and a cocoa flavouring. ‘These are Nature’s most nourishirg foods. 
Throughout the world ‘* Ovaltine ” stands supreme as the most nourishing 
and health-giving food beverage. Scientific tests and long practical ex- 
perience have proved it to be a complete and perfect food containing, in 
correct ratio, all the proteins, fats and carbohydrates which science has 
determined are essential for health. 

Introduce delicious “* Ovaltine’’ into your home as the daily beverage 
instead of tea or coffee. It gives health to young and old. 


Ago wh ART TH3H.s 
Ai I | NI 
At “A! — ? = \. a) ‘| 1 
- _TONIC_ FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
Sold in tins at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 


The larger sized tins are more economical to purchase. 












‘OVALTINE > RUSKS. More appetising, casily digested and much more 


! 4 ‘ ‘ ) 
nourishing than ordinary rusks or biscuits. Price 1/6 and 2/6 per tin. 
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(adburys 


Cartons 


are convenient to carry 
—they contain the . 
chocolates with delicious 1 Ib. i$ 
centres—in good variety 

' KING GEORGE 
—full weight too—and = aggyi & REGATTA 


full value. Assortments. 
MADE AT BOURNVILLE 


‘ ” , 
See the name * ( adbury on every piece of chocolate — 


neameress THE DEAF 
yo tent hn opnpshenrea 


1 this appliar las 
Acre r need nor the length of time you have been dea Mr 
r 24 years, and can now hear as well as anybody We ca 

















“The Murray =ar Dram” 


7 ous a soe a gf ora aint are ted to write for 
ally de pt ~ this wonderful 1 yet simp! vent . ena 
also cont $s convincing proof of its efficacy tr ase in all stati f hfe If you are 
know any ody “ is deaf, write for this Bookle I t t gz; we send it fre 


at p to pay postage. 
THE MURRAY CO0., 195 Palace House, 128 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 


But restore your ¢ 
7 Luce OLD! tade a har ‘aod _ year 


LOCKYER” 8 Sulphur HAIR RESTORER 
$qu ning grey st the forse 
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youR “MONEY GOES FURTHER 

and you will get better and lighter ¥ 
cakes and pastry if you use 


\BORWICK'S) : 


BAKING POWDER J] | tii! sora utente pam 


Ss secunug ‘pr rv sauds 
their position a ‘seid Everywhere. 2. 
xckyer's give natural 
\ e1 ‘ 


wor amed Hair Kestorer is prepare y the 
Specialists, J. PEPPER & ¢ , Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratones, 
ad < e obtained direct fr - 
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FIFTY YEARS OF MOTHERING 





After the death of Mrs. Sum 


Gore-Brown, pre 


this screen. 
ner her daughter, Mrs 
ented the screen to the Union, and it now 
angs on the wall of the Princess Mary 
R om at Mary House 

Mrs. Hubert Barclay, the Central Presi 
writer, artist and 
etforts 


Sumnet 


dent, is well known as 
cpeaker, and she is untiring in her 
further the principles of the Society, 


countless meetings of many 


:ddressing 


thousands of members, to whom she has 
ecome known personally, in order to rally 
them to united effort in prayer and personal 
Beatrice Lyall’s 


for religious and 


rvice. Dame numerou 


social service 


tivities 
we well known, and as Diocesan President 
n London she has been invaluable as an 
able and gifted speaker. 

short of 
building, at a 


that 


cost of 


It is nothing remarkable 

h a splendid 
{s3,000, should have been erected entirely 
by the subscriptions and donations of the 
members of the Union. It proves how deat 
the heart of 


rganization to 


every member is. the 


which she belongs In 
very room there is some eift from a branch 
ran individual member. 
The Queen’s Visit 


Recently Her Majesty the Queen paid an 


formal visit to Mary Sumner House and 
ited every part of the building, in het 


nthusiasm refusing the services of the lift 


n order that she might see the stained 
hich were 


W hite: hape! 


losed in 1924. They 


if 
ass windows on the stairs, w 
Jude 


when that church was « 


moved from St 


’ 


>a memorial to Mrs. Carter and her hus 
ind, the Rev. E. Courtenay Carter, who 
vere drowned in the 7vtantc disaster. The 


Queen has given several vifts to the house. 


I saw on the table in the Library the blotter 


and inkstand which she presented, also 


me pictures and books, and since her 
visit Her Majesty has sent three pictures, 
two rugs and a beautifully bound visitors 
0k for the hostel. She was much intet 


ested in the hostel on the top floor of the 
, Where members can stay 


ng thro igh | ondon. 


! 


when pas 
Jubilee 


Clebrations it 1s expects d the rooms will be 


During the 


upied by overseas members. For ss. a 
mber can have bed and breakfast and 
bath, with constant hot and co!d water 
supply in the hostel, meals being taken in 


roomy and charming restaurant which i 





" Na pleasant feature of Mary Sumner 
louse, All the bedrooms are named after 
the donors, and they are delightfully com 


841 


fortable rooms, with 


that bare 
atmosphere which one finds in an average 


hotel. 


nothing of 


One Thousand in a Week 

Over one thousand mothers paid a visit 
to the Mary Sumner House one week, and 
it is expected that over thou- 
sand mothers Visit it this Mrs. 
Maurice Parkin, the Central Organizer, 
usually receives the visitors and takes them 


tw enty-two 


will year. 


round the building, holding a short service 
of prayer in the beautiful little chapel. In 
this oak-panelled chapel are the names of 
all the sons and brothers and husbands of 
members who thei 


gave 


lives during the 
War, while each of the prie-Dieu bears the 


name of some relative of a member. These 
are all donated by mothers in memory of 
loved ones. There will be a_ beautiful 


Book of Remembrance 
laid in the chapel bearing the names of all 


vellum bound leather 


donors, as it is impossible to commemorate 
them otherwise, when the chapel is com- 
pleted. 

During the Jubilee Celebrations there will 
be a special Jubilee Service at Westminster 
Abbey on June 22nd, at which a banner will 
be presented on which the words spoken by 
the King will appear. The inscription will 
be: “The foundations of national glory are 
set in the houses of the people; they will 
only remain unshaken while the family life 
of our nation is strong, simple and pure.” 


It should be noted that The Mothers’ 
Union follows most closely all the Bills 
before Parliament which may have any 
direct or indirect bearing upon family life, 
and urges the members to get into touch 
with their Members of Parliament in order 
to help the passage of some Bill which 


would be of real service to the community, 
or to prevent the passage of some harmful 
measure. For 
Children Bill been 
favourably by the Union, and the 
Bill (for a 


which it is 


instance, the Adoption of 


has commented upon 


Judicial 


Proceedings clean Press) is 
deeply 
that the 


cover all 


measure in 
Thus, it 
this organization 


another 


interested. will be seen 
activities of 
matters affecting home life, whether spiri- 
Through its 


tre- 


tual, physical or soc iological. 


large membership it can wield a 


mendous influence for good, as the votes of 


such a large number of Christian women 
can play a very important part in any 
election, especially as they are kept az 
courant with the soundest expert opinion 


on all questions affecting home hfe. 





Pro b [ e m Work after Forty—Advertising 


Happiness— Needlework for Nerves 


| P ages By Barbara Dane 
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vuld ably be a most ntit ne mer find themselve 
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LL the world’s a stage, and Hudson’s Soap 
was playing a leading part in home clean- 
liness a year before the great actor was 

born. No doubt the audiences which thronged 
the Lyceum and Drury Lang Theatres to see the 
famous Henry Irving were Hudson’s users, for 
they were a wonderful people at home. Those 
basements and attics were kept spotlessly clean 
in Victorian days. Such a cleaning upstairs and 
down in the early days of Hudson’s. And now 
that folks go out more often there is more 
Hudson’s used than ever before. This good 
old soap is even better to-day than it was fifty, 
sixty, seventy years and more ago. Nothing 
to beat it for home cleanliness and comfort. 


Sir Henry Irving 
worthily upheld the 
tradition of the 
English _ stage. His 
original name was 
John Brodribb. He 
made his first appear- 
ance at Sunderland in 
1856, billed as Henry 
Irving, a name _ he 
assumed by Royal 
Licence. He was the 
first actor to be knighted. 


Hudson’s Soap 
first made 
1837 


R. S. HUDSON LTD 
LIVERPOOL, WEST BROMWICH 


AND LONDON 


Hudsons Soap 


FOR WASHING UP AND CLEANING DOWN 








‘Always Happy & Contented’ — 


A baby can be either a sheer joy or a constant 
anxiety to mother, and it is the feeding that 
makes all the difference. Mrs. Jackson, of 
Wembley—one of the happy mothers—writes :— 
**Peggy is 14 months old and weighs 

26 Ibs. Her health is splendid and she 

is always very happy and contented. . .” 
The whole secret of the success of the Mellin's 
Food way of infant feeding is its nearness to 


a nature. 


Sumjples and de- 

acriptive booklet 

forwarded postage e — 
ree om receipt of ed. 

in stamps. Par- 





ticulars of a unique 
and interesting 
“ Progress Book" J 
will also be sent you, when prepared as directed, provides all that is 


MELLIN'’S FOOD, necessary for developing strong and robust 


pe at bodies with plenty of bone and muscle. 
S.B.is 

















pS A Point == 
for Every Hand 


SWAN. PEN. 


Self-Filling “Swans” from 15/-. Other “Swans” from 10/6 
OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 








Catal ue post free. 





MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford Street, 
ondon, \ ran ae 8! lolborn, W.6 Cheay le, 
E.C.2; 95 Regent Street, W.1; and at 3 Exchange St t, M ! 


























who tells me that she has a small income, 
atiny cottage and a couple of acres of land, 
and that she wishes to go In for dog 
breeding as a career. 

\n excellent suggestion, and so far so 

d. But my correspondent adds: “I have 
always been devoted to dogs, and hear there 
;q lot of money to be v out of breed- 
ng popular types. Could you give me any 
hints, as I find my income barely enough 


nt 





>” . 
} 


ive on? 
Dog-breeding is work for an expert, and 
inv hints I could give on the subject would 


valueless. The best thing my corre 
snondent can do is to realize that a love 
f dogs is not enough. She ought to get a 


horough training in the business at some 


YW 


well-conducted kennels before she thinks of 


sinning to make money out of selling 
gs, Otherwise she will find that she is 
sing, not making, money, for if she cannot 
sell her puppies she still has to maintain 
hem, and she may be out of pocket before 
long because she has not troubled to learn 

many things which have to be learned 
by people who are interested in dogs as a 
Then I have a letter from a reader in 


Scotland who asks me to find her a post as 


housekeeper. She sends references—very 
good references, too—but she ought to 
realize that these page were never desi rned 
the purpose of finding positions for 
people. I say this with all kindness, for 
I am always sorry to have to refuse such 


equests, but T must keep my 
I can for the discus ion of 
hich are likely to be generally interesting, 
ind I have no 
ment for unknown friends, 
should like to be able to do so 


spaces as far 





problems 


means of finding employ 


much as I 


Candour 

I know that. it require rreat moral 
urage at times to be perfectly candid 
But, my dear “Moira,” you are behavine 
badly in allowing a young man to come so 
ften to your home, in receiving his atten 


ions, in making use of him as a dancing 
partner, in introducing him to vour 


friends, 
and in allowing him to think that although 
you are unwilling to marry him to-day. vou 
May not be unwilling 
Is not that really the 


to-morrow. 
po ition ° You Say : 
“T like him so much and n't 
re ‘riendship, as I am afraid I should if I 
" lined his offer of marriage straight. off I 
con't want to marry him, but if T tell 
Itright I am afraid he will 
and I may not see him 


want to lose 


again 


Whereas if I 


PROBLEM PAGES 


leave things as they are he 
find someone else.”’ 





may get over it and 


Well, I am glad that this girl has written 
to me, for that at least that some 
little remnant of conscience is troubling her. 
It may be only the thoughtlessness of youth 
which is causing her to act in this frivolous 
fashion; were she an older woman I should, 
[ am afraid, tell her that I think her con- 
duct selfish and dishonourable in the 
extreme. 

Really, “Moira,” you must not treat the 
sacred things of life quite so flippantly. A 
decent man has made you an offer of mar- 
You should accept it or reject it. 
To keep the man dangling about in the hope 
that you will make up your mind when you 
have already made it up without his know- 
ledge is very callous. I hope you will be 
nice enough and brave enough to tell him 
that you cannot him, and 
leave it to him to decide if you are still to 
remain friends. 


shows 


riage, 


at once marry 


Advertising Happiness 
“Judy ” letter which makes a 
great appeal to me, for it reveals an ex- 
tic nature: 


writes a 


ceptionally svmpathe 


‘© T am one of the happy ones of this world,” 


she says ““T am blessed with good health, 
a good home, a good husband, darling children, 
sufficient money on which to live comfortably. 
have almost no worries at all, and I have a 
naturally sunny nature. But I have many 


friends who have little happiness, and some- 





times when T visit them I am afraid that, un- 
consciously, I advertise my own happiness. It 
must jar on them, IT think Often I feel 
ashamed to be so happy, and wish IT could 


adapt mvself more readily to the moods of 
thers.’ 

I think that great 
To advertise one’s happiness without a 


would be a mistake. 


lesire or plan to share it to some extent 


with others is a form of selfishness which 
is particularly mean, but of this you are 
And is only the 


narrow-minded and the embittered who feel 


obviously not guilty. 


the worse for the glimpse of a sunny smile 
If you can make others 
your own happiness you 


and a bright heart 
feel that, in spite of 
have imagination enough to put yourself 
into the place of others so that you can 


share their disappointments and their un- 


happy moods, you ought to be the best 
possible friend because you have something 
to offer them—perhaps an invitation into 


vour own happy home, or the sharing of 


your little pleasures, or the delight of the 
companionship of your children. Happy 
people, I know, are often selfish. They 





THE QUIVER 





wrap themselves up in their own joys and himself a wonderful carpet, and t 
pleasures, and have little thought for othe en) oo _— Vy s, of course, is 1 
But to be able to give happ ne , and to . us Tastes ; ar rn pie n . 
make the sunshine of your own life enfold f nervous strain and distur! ia 


others who need comfort and tenderness, is 


a great thing, and if yow use your happiness A Question of Duty 











wisely I think you need never feel afraid “K. L.” writes to me from a small « 
that it will jar on your less fortunate town 
friends ’ 
. , 1 i kould MKe Your views on whai is 
And, after all, do you think that many - “tr ; 

, i cl yen r me ] l 
people who are sick in soul or body would with my parents, my sisters I 
really be cheered and comforted by a visit being married | have an incom 

( ] ] ‘ Y ery mfr hh, 
from someone immersed in gloom I lis igloos Mortably, o1 
as ill Na I ndo inda l i W 
. seven and t ‘ tl f I 
Learning a Language ae ike 4 ae 
nu e t é al 4 
Any intelligent and persevering woman individual existence I tentat 
can sufficiently master a foreign language gested tl tol t vever, t 
1 rather shocked 1 | was 
so as to be able to read it and to write it, : and 
to T¢ at ar 
Mary,” but it is less easy t tear n nvalid th ive each other. and 
self that one can speak the language and friends, but they rather depend on 1 
’ 1 1 lk ‘ t Y ] 
understand it when it-is spoken to one. If 0 not know ether a paid 
you cannot afford to spend much money on ‘ rt i : . : 
, I went. Vet I d feel stifl 
tuition, I advise you to master the grammar, . at I 
( ] i Lf | ¢ ral 
and then have as many Ie n you can na wa } | ld 1 r choose 
afford from a native so that your pronuncia tree M | I am s 
, , that I am neari t ind th 
tion will be correct and » that vou will ; : . : ; 

. ess as a As Ia 
accustom yourself to it a poken in the member f +} far y now left at 
country of its origin \ ld feel it is t breakir 

In London there are frequent o I ' ur ind I ! 
tuniti of hearin ect n Fkrench 
There ar ilso) churche n London Is a comy ( 
F re neh ( it] lic ind | en P nt— not vo \ x mon n t 
where it is p ble to hear ermon in consider t tion 
French Any such opportur f ring Six mon 1 would gin 
the language spoken oul 1, and chan n 
to read a French newspaper t ) sen n vour return 
to get familiar with modern « m etter d | nk, w ( 
and th languag f \ f ind f m needed nc 
event fte yreak id on 
Read aloud as much as vo I t i 1 ‘ f ! ) liv 
great he Ip to fluenci n peakin yy in I n \ out 
I certain n " 
Needlework for Nerves = ee 
\ Leeds correspondent tes t tl vou woul t vo 
ithough more inte ted in m ( final | | | n t 
ccupations than tin. nee work ha 1 ; f n n m 1 








( n 1 ( 
nerve and ) iSkK me { pa n the t 1 t to YT i ] n 
ccount of her experience to other ohe men es and ¢ ne and t 
1] é 
add ni n " aliens 
, le. 7 
SO Many women in these d 1 ewil ‘ \ } yur ( f 
except nec t lit \ loct 1 1 ted ! 
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me tO ti ; ; \ I think + | srg a 
mat men w ffered f ‘ u ! 
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s result of their war ex ay organ ir nd i 
1] 
r ly thing | ' Ps A fre ed p il] ind mentally 
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The Spring o’ the Year 


Once more out of doors amid the 
sunshine and the flowers! The 
kiddies feel and reflect the joys of 
the awakening springtime. Catch 
them in these radiant moments 
with a “ Kodak.”” The happy little 
pictures will be precious to you 
now and priceless in years to come. 
You can learn to use a “‘ Kodak” 
in half-an-hour. 


Make pictures of 
the children witha 


‘Kodak 


There are “Kodaks” from 21/- to £20 and 
“ Brownies” for the children from 9/6 to £1-3-6. 
Ask your“K odak’ dealer to show you the latest models 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 





The 
* Kodak” 
Magazine 
2d. monthly 


Its aim is to provide 
the amateur photo- 
vrapher with ideas 
which will enable 
him to get the 
greatest amount of 
enjovment out o 
his camera, and to 
supply him with 
technica now- 
edge _ in non- 
technical language. 
Readersare entitled 
to compete for th 
Cash Prizes offer 
each month. 



















































9: CHO COLATE CREAM 
TABLETS 


TO LET 


all home lovers 
know that 


| Town, g. COUNTRY 


One OM Monthly 
will give them endless ideas on 
building. planning, furnishing,decorating 
garden lay out, etc,ete, 

























A patented 
process of 
wire binding 
that prevents 
the shedding 
of Hair. 


il *. A soft, durable | 
mixture of 
Badger & Hair. 


A vame with 
a Reputation. 


Make a note 
of CLEMAK ! 


A compo 
sition handle 


that will A guarantee 





~ lyse : poet Oise 
nei : mece brus as 
nor brea > pCLEAD been _ steri- 
and is non- lized by a 
porous. Suit- Certified 
able for all Process. 
climates. 


LARGER SIZES 


r 
PRICE WG 56 & 76 


Your Deale will show you the 


C LEMAK 


SHAVING BRUSH 


Clemak Safety Razor Co., 56, Kingsway, London 





Cassells 
Publishers 


Al London 











iM HEADACHE > >» 
NASPRIN 


(The SAFE Brand of Aspirin) 
Of all Chemists—price 2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 
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Conducted 
Miss HG. Seuet. 











The Children’s Holiday Fund 


Y | 
thor 


1 hal 


« 


YEAR READERS,—Most of our 


ights at present are centred on 


liday plans. It is the one absorb 


topic of conversation in the home, on 


nda \ hene 


jority of us have been studying books of 


tray e] 


in, tram or bus, and, in fact, whereve 


ver people meet thes days. The 
f 


, guide books or even time-tables, it 
be, since our last holida Some of us 
ve § raped and saved, othe more tortu 


te have ¢ 






nly to write out a cheque for the 
amount and hand it over to a 


t agent and be relieved of every single 


midst of all our wn pleasant 


ipations and preparations let us spare 


| 

1 thought for the thousands of slum and 

rt children who are livine in a fever of 

\citement and uncertainty lest they may 

e to be left at home this <ummet hecause 

€ is no money to send thet away fol 

blissful fortnight to which thev have 

so eagerly looking forward for many 

nths 

T} officials of the Chi dren Holida 


Fund rec} 


KON on sending something § like 


26,001 i] 1 
children in bat. hes for a fortnieht to 
parts of the country keach chi d 
28s, 


adulterate, 
ney are 


th 


are very 


hot a big sum. certainly—and 

means 12 hours of sheer and un 
aa 

1 delicht More hostesses and 


» therefore required to carry on 


is > ! . 
is excellent work. These city sparrows 


observant amid their novel cur 


RMY OF HELPERS. 


> = 
= 
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Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
| Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 














roundings, and some of the extracts from 
their letters are very funny, as, for instance, 
the girl who wrote, “A very motherly woman 
gave us a combined late dinner and early 
tea.” 

Several budding naturalists expressed 
themselves in humorous terms, thus: “I saw 
a chaftinch building its nest with chaff.” 
“There were many more butterflies and 
birds which were more coloured than the 
birds in London are.” “ The little pigs were 
just as ignorant as their father and mother.” 

The peace of the country appeals to some, 
while even such things as nettles are found 
to be unexpected blessings. “There were 
no drunken men singing in the streets at 
night, so that we could not sleep, so it was 
as quiet nearly as Heaven itself,” writes one 
little girl who signs herself “Yours fate- 
fully.” 

“We disliked nettles, but they are there 
for our own good,” writes another, “because 
thev kee p the bulls from eating flowers.” 

One sharp youngster says: “in the 
country things are very different to London. 
\t meal times the houses are full of wasps 
and bees instead of the irritable flies—people 
light lamps and candles instead of gas, and 
water is not laid on—it has to be fetched 
from wells and pumps.” 

Another child writes: “It was lovely on 
the highland in the New Forest—beautiful 
views all round and the blue -kyv—-es 7f an 
wrtist had been and painied the sky.” 

Various alarums and excursions are told 
by some of the children. 

One prude nt lad carefully buried his boots 
in the cand behind a row of «hairs before 
paddling. The tide came in the chairs were 
moved back, and only after frenzied dig- 
ving did the owner of the boots realize 
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“Wonderful things’ done by 
PHOSFERINE 


Miss E. P. Pullen writes: 


HOSFERINE has made all the difference in my Health. 
Some months ago | got into a very bad state, which I was 
told was due to Anwmia. I was depressed, lost my appetite 
and could not sleep, and my whole nervous system was seriously 
aflected. I was told by someone who had suffered in a similar 





way to try Phosferine. I started to do so, and almost at once 
noticed an improvement. I continued with it for a fortnight, 
taking regularly according 
to directions. Phosferine 
has done wonderful things 
for me. I now know that 
what is said of it is true, 
every word, for I have 
proved it. I shall never 
be without it again.” 

(91, Antony Road, South 
Norwood, S.E.235. 22nd 
January, 1926.) 


From the very first day you take 
PHOSFERINE you will gain new 
confidence, new life, new endur- 
ance. It makes you eat better, 
and sleep better, and you will look 
as fit as you feel. Phosferine is 
given with equally good results to 
the children. 


PHOSFERI 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONTCS FOR 


Influenza Exhaustion Mental Exhaustion laintness Malaria 

eae é . . > 2 
Debility Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag Rheumatism 
Indigestion Maternity Weakness Lassitude Anrmia Headache 
Sleeplessness Weak Digestion Neuritis Nerve Shock Sciatica 


From Chemists, Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
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ealth 
Formation 


HERE is no rule more import- 

ant in the formation of good 

health than the proper elimi- 
nation from the body of all impurities 
and waste products. 
And there is no better method of 
ensuring correct intestinal activity than 
the regular use of WILLS’ SALT— 
a delightful, effervescing drink that 
invigorates as it cleanses the whole 
system. Equally good for children 
and adults, it forms the ideal health 
drink the whole year round. 


“IT GIVES A ZEST TO LIFE.” 
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BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 























THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 








lig ted and most anxious to accept, for it 
was a splendid chance and meant per- 
manency, Which is the main thing with most 
working women, who dread, above all 
oubles, that of losing their job. The ditt 
culty was that they required something in 
the nature of an outfit so that they might 
make a good start and not be shamed before 
their new associates. In theit extremity 
they applied to me. I arranged an inter 
view, which was very satisfactory, as | was 
uch impressed by them and their refer 


n 


es, and as there happened to be still a 
balance in the bank after sending out the 
last of the coal cheques just before caster, 
I was enabled to advance sufficient to keep 
them going until their first month’s salary 
vas forthcoming. They were most grateful, 
and are fully determined to repay the 
amount and contribute to the funds in future 
[here is a real pleasure in assisting those 
who are more than willing to help them 
lves and others as opportunity arises. 


Pressing Necessities 
Has anyone a few short curtains or win 
ww screens which thev no long r require 


ra reader whose own ones refuse to go up 


ain after spring cleaning? Clothing of 
and every kind for men is’ badly 
anted, also boots. I had an application 
behalf of a man and a boy from one 
tried, overburdened mother, and by the 


e post a request for the ame from an 
nemployed man in Ireland, who would do 

thing to get work in a place where none 
s to be had. 

Several pathetic notes asking if T have 
ny underwear or clothes or shoes, No. 5, 
ind slippers, No. 6, and other SOS appt als 
for clothes for children have come to hand 
The wife of an ex-service man in hos 
pital requires clothe out size) for a new 
situation, 

An invalid needleworker would be ver 


thankfu 


| for any beads which readers do 
t require. She suffers greatly from rheu 
tism, and is mi h ontined to be d, but 
e finds she can thre ad bead ly ine on her 
hack—not at all an easy matter Someont 
has broken the oilstove in which she mar 
ed to cook her meal while in bed, and 
she would welcome anything of the sort as 


| 


Thankful Hearts 


Here are a few extracts from letters re 
eived about Keastertide, when the old hip 


made the coal money mor than usua 


acceptable, even if it were the last for the 
season, 

A young ex-nurse in a nursing home, a 
great yet patient sufferer, writes : 


“T feel it is quite impossible for me to even 
try and express all I feel about your great 
kindness and thought for me, but I do most 
sincerely thank you and all those who have 
helped. It is not only the help you are giving 
me to ease things, but your wonderful kindness 
and thought for one who is suffering a great 
deal. It is having friends who understand that 
makes one realize how very, very much I have 
to thank God for.” 


A poor mother, struggling with ill-health 
and misfortune to bring up her family, 
Says: 


‘I am sure I do not know how to thank you 
for your kindness to me. I really cannot think 
how we could have managed if I had not re- 
ceived your kind help from time to time I 
am very grateful.” 


Delicate Sisters 
One of two sisters who have happened on 
evil days: 


“Do let me thank you so very gratefully for 
your and the kind Quiver Helpers’ goodnes; in 
again sending the cheque received this morning. 
No words can express our deep gratitude and 
appreciation for the helps you have so kindly 


sent us. 


Another sister, looking after an invalid 
one, and there are so many of these on our 
list, says : 


‘It was more than kind and most thoughtful 
of you and your Helpers to send the cheque, 
for this cold spell had upset all my plans, and 
the stock of fuel, which I imagined would last 
until the warm days, is very nearly exhavsted, 
so I am truly thankful for this further help. 
My poor invalid feels the cold so much, and the 
doctor had said warmth was the best thing for 
her, so now, thanks to you, I can go on giving 
it to her as long as she needs it.” 


An old mother with an invalid daughter 
writes : 


“Please accept our warmest thanks for cheque. 
We were in sore need of help, for we had no 
coals left and scarcely enough money in hand 
for other necessities. I am now enjoying the 
comfort of a good fire this bitter March day. 
I do not know what we should do without our 
Quiver friends. Our needs, we know, are 
shared by many others, and we often wish we 
could do something to help them.” 

“With all our hearts’ most thankful gratitude 
we bless you and the kind Army of Helpers for 
this very, very welcome gift. It was a joyful 
surprise. We were feeling rather sad and de- 
pressed when this unexpected help arrivea to 
cheer and gladden us more than words can 


express « 


A Grateful Widow 


A widow with a family, in acknowledging 
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CLEANS GREASE 
FROM YOUR GAS STOVE 
KLEENOFF COOKER 
CLEANING JELLY 

will remove with ease grease from 
It is recommended 
| by the principal Gas Companies 
and leading Stores. Ask your Tron 
| monger, » or Gas Company 
for it » not stock send 
6d, for TRIAL SAMPLE, post 
free from 


all Balt 


RHEUMATISM 
CURED IN FIVE DAYS. é 


LINCOLN STREET, Bristor 


ear Sirs.—I was taken seriously ill with 
RHEUMATISM in every part of my body 

















My feet and hands swelled enormously. The pain 
in my “head was 80 intense, eee I should 
hse my senses, My temperature ro to lose 
Within 5 { tak ing Urace | wa “out of bed 


1 the open t 
Yours faithfully ; 
W. THREADER 
imatism It 
+ it from the 


lirectly 
1 yatem 

it cl RES and CURES 
13, 3/- & 5/- per box, from Boots, Timot} 


TRACE, and URACE alone can cure Rhe 

attacks the cau irie acid —dissolves at as 

and prevents its ere That is whe 
L 


d all Chemists and Stores 





tories Dept. 57 ¥ 82, St. Thomas Strvt. London SEA 
is TABLETS oem: 
ee CURE RHEUMATISM Bat j 











BAILEY'S ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS 


90 years’ reputation for 


ee AND ean 


“VARI ill a 
bate how t vear, clean, 


and repair them, } t tree. 


Special Department for Ladies, 


W. H. BAILEY & SON 
45 OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


TTT cm 
C. BRANDAUER & CO.’S | 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


These Series of 


Est: 1833 



















REVEN PRIZE 








MEDALS, Pens Write as 
Smoothly asa 
Lead Pencil 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 
by a Special Process. 


Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 104d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 
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Gales will break the strongest wire: 
Trunk calls waiting—result dire. 


Without trouble, fuss or babel, 
FLUXITE mends the broken cable. 
OU take no chances with Fluxite, for 
Soldering the Fluxite way is simple, 
safe and certain. Anything from a broken 
telephone wire to a tiny point in a watch 
may be soldered successfully with Fluxite. 
Fluxite-soldered joints 2lways provide per- 
fect contact—they never come undone, 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and 
Fluxite in tins, price 8&d., 
A TIN TO-DAY, 

Ask your Tronmonger or 
show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


Ironmongery Stores 
B 


sell 
1/4 and 2/8. UY 


Hardware Dealer to 


It is perfectly simple to use and will last for 
years in cons stant use. It contains a_ special 
** small-space Solderi: Iron with non-heating 
metal hi on 9 a Poe ket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, 
Solder, etc., ‘and full instructions. Price 7/6. 


Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. 226), West Lane 
Works, Rotherhithe, 8.E.16 


PRICE 


7/6 






ANOTHER USE FOR’ FLUXITE— 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENINC 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS. 






PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


rood ‘heal oncchebt H EA RTH RUGS 














In Reversiece Ricn Turkey Parteens, measuring 5 ft. long and 2} le These Heart have ne poth 
world-wide reputation for Magnificence, Cheapness, and Utility, having 1 ial Registered New Designs, and co 
sidered Works of Art. Thousands of Repeat Orders and Testimonials received, including undermentioned, prem § 1] Pri 
the highest satisfaction, SPECIAL OFFER— Three for 10/- ale rice 3) 6 
Black Mount, Tyndrum, N.B., November 24th. The “‘ Queen's Royal” Hi usehold Carpeta and Hearthruge ; are patr 1 
Lord Breadalbane writes: ‘ Will feel obliged by Mr. Hodgson Royalty, Nobility and Clergy from all parts of ¢he Empire 


sending to above address two more of the ‘ Queen's Royal’ Carpets “ 
9 ft. x 10) ft. Cheque £2 Is. 6d. enclosed.” Gigantic Sale of ** Queen’s a ~ = _ Momsehold Reversible Rich Turkey 


Letterfowrie, Drybridge, August 22nd 




















Sir Robert G. Gordon writes The *‘ Queen's Royal’ Carpets and 
Rugs please very much Enclosed are orders for three more carpets 
and three Hearthrugs. Cheque for £5 11s. 6d. enclosed Trade Mark 
Ladbroke House, Kedhill, 15th June on all 
The Viscountess D'Arcy writes :—" Enclosing 3/6 for one of your 
*Queen’s Royal’ Household Hearthrugs, Red shade, as those supplied Goods 
previously 
: = _ Beware of 
> a . >" Imitations. 
j 3 d —s : (Registered) 

. Ne ’ fs’ 7 Admittedly the Cheapest in the World. Woven without seam. Altogether 
superior quality, with handsome border to correspond. A marvel for exce 
and beauty. Thousands of Repeat Orders and Testimonials received gin 
the highest satisfaction. When or fering, please mention if for Bed, Din 
Drawing, or Sitting Room, and any particular colour preferred. 

Gt = Of. 18/- 12 ft. x 2% 

74 ft. x Oft, 16/6 Reduced | 12 ft. x = tt. — 
9it. x Oft, 19/6 digg 4 q 
9 ft. x 10) ft., 22/0 Sale 12ft. x 16 ft, 434 
Of. x 12 ft. 26/- ry 12 ft. x I18ft, 52 

10, ft. x= 12 ft. 30/4 Price 12 ft. x Qf, 608 


Castle Hill, Ealing, London, June 4th 
“Lady Madeline Erskine received the ‘ Queen’s Royal’ Reversible Carpet 


from Mr. F, Hodgson, the dark terra cotta colour, which she tikes very 1 
Please send another at cariiest, same ze, dark art shades que er 
4s. Od."" 


Buccleuch House, Richmond, 8.W., June £ 
Lady Ellis writes: “ The * Queen's Royal’ Household Hearthrugs received 
and will thank Messrs, F. Hodgson & Sons to send three more as soon as possible. 





In all colours and ten different designs 





A New Design in the “ Queen's Royal’ Reversible Hearthrugs. Cheque enclosed.’ 
The latest colourings are Navy, Myrtle, Moss, Fawn, Drab, Sky, oc wrard, Lishellaw, Ulster, Sept, Ist 
Olive and Brown shades. The Canterbury Bells Bordered Design Sir Chas. 8. King, Bart., writes * Please forward me two more ‘ Qu 
for this season in old Indian Art Colours, Anglo- Persian and subdued Royal’ Household Hearthrugs, different patterns of subdued Turkish shades 
Torkish and Oriental shades (Copyright Registered). If this design also three more Real Opossum Fur Rugs. Enclosed you have Cheque value 
is wanted, Bindly quote registered number 268593 108. 6d."" 


Galaxy Ib 4 Bargain Catal of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotton Bedspreads, Quilta, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Linoleams, 
Blankets, Curtains, Copper Kerbs, Fire Brasses, Cutlery, Tapestry Covers, ne , Poet _ if when writing you mention The Quiver, J 
Established ower half a cer 


F.HODGSON & SONS, (2.2.Sas WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS, 














Recent Additions to 


Cassell’s Famous Half-Crown Library 


Well printed in good clear type on antique wove paper, each volume 
contains over 300 pages. Strongly bound in cloth boards, these handsome 
volumes are of enduring quality—real books with a long life before them. 


Warwick Deeping Baroness Orczy 
Suvla John L __Tady Molly of nal ind Yard 
Apples of Gold ' a 
The Prophetic Marriage Sir | Philip Gibbs 

‘ —— _A Master of Life 

Joseph Hocking ——— 
A Flame of Fire H. A. Vachell 
The Woman of Babylon Blinkers 

= Whitewash 

Mrs. Baillie Rey nolds — 
The Daughter Pays H. Rider Hagg: ard 
A Castle to Let The Ivory Child 














Annie S. Swan G. K. Chesterton 
A Favourite of Fortune The Innocence of Father 
Corroding Gol 1 srown 












La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. 





Cassell & Co., Ltd., 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—-You will agree 
with me that the practical housewife 
finds that her greatest difficulty 1s to 
provide sufficient variety in the menus of 
each day. When all is said and done, for the 
meat course we have to ring the changes upon 


beef, mutton, pork, with lamb and veal at rare 





intervals and game and poultry at still more 
rare intervals if we have to look with care at 
each shilling before parting with it. 

When it comes to catering for puddings and 
sweets the idiosyncrasies of the family play a 
large and hampering part in our menu plan 
ning. One person likes this, another likes that, 
so-and-so won't touch something else! And so 
it goes on until the final list of possible pud 
dings that everyone will eat and that are not 
extravagant or difficult to prepare is an ex 
tremely small one. 

The housewife who does her own marketing 
is really in the best position to secure an app 
tizing variety. When she visits the butcher, the 
f mger, the greengrocer, she sees for her 
self exactly what is most plentiful and what 
most reasonable in price. Looking about the 
shop, she catches sight of this or that item, and 
this suggests some practical idea to her to help 
in her catering. 

It is a mistake to be too conservative in 
matters of food. Never to venture on a new 
lish or to try a new recipe in case it “turns 
ut” a disappointment is foolish. Most papers 
catering for women readers and even the datly 
press Now give Many recipes and sugg 
We may not like all we try. We are sure to 


a 
dislike some of the experimental dishes, but 


estions 


among the recipes will be some that are a great 
Success and a real asset to the housewife 






A sensible and practical idea which’ one 
areful housekeeper put into practice was to 
p a book in which she noted exclusively 
ted and tested recipes. As a rule she tried 
them herself before entering them up, but othe 
wise she took them from her friends who had 
put them to the test themselves. 

As a nation we are not ready enough to try 


he 
Me dishes of other nations 





Perhaps it is not 
asy to come by satisfactory rex ipes, but when 

1S found it would be wise to try it and 
Ndeavour by these means to find a way out of 
the difficulty of serving dull meals A tempt 
ingly served dish that strikes a note of novelty 
pleases both eye and palate and helps towards 
4 good digestion and good health 

Ever your 

PAMELA 





Lady Pamela’s es 
Letter 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

Lady Pamela h pe s that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering thetr letters in this 


colum n. 


A Cookery Hint. Cordon Bleu (Rugby).— 
You are evidently a very skilful cook, and it is 
always a great asset to be able to do such work 
oneself. I think you will find your puddings 
will turn out better if you use Hugon’s beef 
suet, “Atora.” It is a very wholesome form of 
suet, free from any harmful ingredients and 
very rich in vitamines. You can certainly use 
it in the nursery cooking, and it is a nice 
addition to milk puddings. You can use the 
shredded form for pastry and puddings and get 
it in blocks for frying and basting. It is very 
economical in use and keeps well, too. 

A Literary PRoBLEM. J. C. (Wallasey).—I 
was so interested in your letter. I think you 
will be able to get the information you want if 
you write to 7.7?.’s and Cassell’s Weekly, La 
Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. This paper often gives 
valuable information on such topics to its 
readers. 

Quotation WanteD. Mrs. A. A. K. (Notts). 
—Will you read my reply to J. C. (Wallasey) ? 
You will, I think, also find that 7.?.’s and 
Cassell’s Weekly will be very helpful to you. 

A Ho wipay Recorp. Avis (Liverpool).—Your 
holiday plans sound very inviting. It would 
be a good idea to invest in a Kodak before you 
start so that you can keep a record of all you 
do. It does not require much skill, and it is 
so delightful to be able to keep a pictorial 
description of the pleasant expeditions and ex- 
periences of your holiday. At the time one 
imagines one will remember, but memory plays 
us strange tricks, and I am afraid we forget 
many pleasant holiday happenings we would 
like to remember. For this reason a Kodak is 
a valuable asset, for it enables us to keep an 
attractive pictorial record that in after years 
is a source of such pleasure and interest. 

A Weppinc BreakFast. J. F. C. (Notting- 
ham). I am so sorry your letter did not reach 
me in time for insertion in an earlier number. 
I hope the wedding festivities went off well, 
but it is too late now to give you any useful 
hints. 

DELICIOUS PUDDINGS Miranda (Edgbaston). 

You can only hope to get good results to 
your culinary efforts if you use good materials. 
You must make a point of using only Brown 


and Polson’s corntlour when you make the 
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A Tempting Table. 


llow eager is the appetite for wholesome food 


when the eye and palate are gratificd by dainties 


like these! 


Whatever of flavour and refreshment N«iture’s 
bounty affords is made doubly attractive by Corn 


Ylour cookery. Nourishment in the lightest and 


ee SRAM WRENA WROD COTES 














most appetising form is found in the delicacies 


easily prepared with 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR ~~ 











